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| With our FirstView computer 
_ modeling, rendering, and ani 
service, we will create present ions 
_ for your clients that are: 


Lampas USA 


L60/200 
Light and Sign System 


Lampas USA 
6327 Cambridge Street 
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612-475-1035 
1-800-659-1135 
Fax: 612-475-0090 
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WE RESPOND WITH 
PROFIT SHARING. 


At the CNA Insurance Companies and Victor O. Schinnerer & 
Company, Inc., we’re committed to responding to your needs. 

COMMITMENT PLUS is a good example. This is a profit 
sharing plan created in 1980 that caps our underwriting profit 
and returns any excess to our insureds. The plan has returned 
more than $44 million to our insureds since 1990. 

In addition, we’ve improved our claims services to give 
you more flexibility. And we’ve added incident reporting to 
help you solve problems before they become claims. We even 
expanded our asbestos and pollution coverage and made it 
available to you regardless of the size or discipline of your firm. 

To learn more about the CNA/Schinnerer Architects and 
Engineers Professional Liability Insurance Program* have your 
independent insurance agent or broker call Schinnerer at 
301-961-9800. 


“The CNA Insurance Companies and Victor O. Schinnerer & Company, 
Inc., are proud to have earned the commendation of the AIA and NSPE/ 
PEPP since 1957. 


CNA/SCHINNERER ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM 


ae ys se Se ee ee 
Sch ] n nerer Underwriting Manager, Two Wisconsin Circle, Chevy Chase, MD 20815-7003, (301) 961-9800, Telex 892340 


Š otoan E Chicago, (312) 565-2424 » New York, (212) 344-1000 San Francisco, (415) 495-3444 For All the Commitments You Make 


This profit sharing plan is available to all A/E firms, regardless of size, insured under our traditional, guaranteed cost program. 
Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one of the CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685. 


Completely self-contained 


- No outside condenser 

- No external refrigerant lines 
- No separate cooling coil 

- No chimney 


Mounts flush with any wall 

Attractive, neutral baked-enamel finish 
Easy to install 

Pre-wired & pre-charged 

Allows individual-unit control 

Slide-out cooling chassis 

Long-life heating elements 

Built for safety: ETL & UL approved 


Forget about complicated heating and 
cooling systems-They're taken care of with 
Magic-Pak. Our combination, through-the-wall 
heating-and-cooling units come in a 
completely self-contained package that 
installs simply, without the complications of 
conventional systems, and fits compatibly into 
any building design. 

Just as important, these simple units also 
make building management a lot easier. 
Designed for both reliability and ease of 
maintenance, Magic-Pak minimizes service 
downtime. And the self-contained units 
eliminate central-system shutdowns entirely, 


while individual controls keep tenants happy. 
For more than twenty years, architects, 
engineers and builders have been specifying 
our heating-and-cooling products, and our 
repeat-sales figures provide an impressive 
track record of customer satisfaction. Find 


out more about what's made us so successful, 


and we're sure you'll pick Magic-Pak, the 

simple alternative for multi-unit heating and 

cooling. 

Easy To Install, Simple To Service 
Place the unit, attach the condensate 

drain, hook-up power and thermostat 

connection (and gas line on our HWC)-and 


Designed and manufactured by Armstrong. 
DISTRIBUTED BY: 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CORP. 


1750 Thomas Ave., St. Paul, MN 55104 
(612)646-7254 Fax: (612)646-0022 


14030 21st Ave. N., Minneapolis, MN 55447 
(612)553-1722 


you're ready to go. No outdoor condenser 
unit, no separate cooling coil, no external 
refrigerant lines, no chimney-no 
complications at all. The self-contained 
combination units come pre-wired and pre- 
charged with refrigerant. 

And once they're in place, building 
managers can practically forget they're there, 
since the reliable design virtually eliminates 
the maintenance headaches of conventional 
systems. If service is needed, the slide-out 
chassis allows quick inspection or replacement 
of the cooling section, and the separate 
heating section is also readily accessible. 
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Unique Carlisle Roofing Systems... People. ..Working For You 


By specifying a unique Carlisle commercial/indus- 
trial single-ply roofing system, such as our Mechani- 
cally-Fastened System, you benefit two ways. First, 
you are the beneficiary of a first-class system, and 
secondly, you have Carlisle’s unique team of design, 
research and quality control people working for you. 

Carlisle’s focused design staff produce user- 
friendly specifications and details and supply in-depth 
systems’ information for you. One mission of Carlisle’s 
talented research personnel is to make sure all prod- 
ucts work in harmony within the system, making your 
job easier. 


Pictured from left: 


Alan Thornburgh, 
Manufacturing 


Quality 

Sue Adams, Design 
and Review Q 
Bill Reisinger, D 
Installation Quality 

Bill Schneider, 
Research and 
Development 


Intelligent manufacturing people are dedicated to 
the production of higher quality membranes for all 
Carlisle systems. Installation quality of these same sys- 
tems is verified for you and your clients after installa- 
tion by our renowned technical representatives. 

Specify one of Carlisles Unequaled Systems with 
its unique back-up team of experts and participate in 
The Carlisle Difference. 

Contact your local sales representatives for addi- 
tional information or call, toll free — 800-233-0551; 
in PA 800-932-4626; in 
Canada 416-564-5557. 


BS ARCHITECTURAL 
CONSULTANTS, INC. 


5500 Lincoin Drive, Suite 155, Edina, MN 55436 
-935-9800 FAX (612) 935-8502 


r's Representatives & Distributors 


Carlisle is a trademark of 
Carlisle Corporation 
-© Carlisle Corporation 1992 


| THERE >is NO EQUAL. Carlisle SynTec Systems ' 
_ P.O. Box 7000 e Carlisle, PA 17013-0925 
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Cathedral of St. Paul 
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sketches 


What’s the best architecture in Minnesota? We asked our 
readers and AIA Minnesota members, and here’s what 


they said towers above all the rest. 


= 1. IDS Center, 1973, Philip Johnson and John Burgee; 
Edward F. Baker It ushered Minneapolis into the big 
league, and people seem to remain eternally grateful for 
that. m 1. State Capitol Building, 1904, Cass Gilbert 
Beaux-Arts extravaganza, by Minnesota’s own master 
architect. ™ 2. National Farmers Bank, Owatonna, 1907- 
1908, Louis H. Sullivan, with George Grant Elmslie 
Form and function play a symphony of details in one of 
the truly great small-town banks. m 3. Abbey/University 
Church of St. John’s, 1954-1961, Marcel Breuer A con- 
crete masterpiece from one of the great exponents of the 
new brutalism. m 4. Tyrone Guthrie Theater, 1962- 
1963, Ralph Rapson and Associates Rapson’s landmark 
theater catapulted Minneapolis into the national limelight 
with its innovative thrust stage and dazzling asymmetri- 
cal facade. m 4. Cathedral of St. Paul, 1906-1915, 
Emmanuel L. Masqueray Perched on a hill, it remains 
one of the most visible—and most cherished—-sites in St. 
Paul. m 5. Ordway Music Theater, 1984, Benjamin 
Thompson and Associates High culture and high de- 
sign in St. Paul’s Rice Park. m 6. Metropolitan Build- 
ing, 1888-1890; razed 1962, E. Townsend Mix More fa- 
mous in death than life, the building’s demolition ignited 
the preservation movement in Minneapolis. m 7. Christ 
Lutheran Church, 1949-1950, Eliel and Eero Saarinen A 


fine example of modernist liturgical design. 


Abbey/University Church 
of St. John’s 
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Metropolitan Building 


Ordway Music Theater 


E 8. Landmark Center, 1894-1904, Willowby J. 
Edbrooke A melody of turrets and gables offers a coun- 
terpoint to the sedate styling of the neighboring Ordway 
Theater in Rice Park. m 8. Norwest Center, 1989, Ce- 
sar Pelli and Associates One of the latest additions to 
the Minneapolis skyline is a throwback to the golden age 
of New York skyscrapers. m 9. Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, 1972, Gunnar Birkerts and Associates A mar- 
vel of engineering, which may wind up a pile of rubble 
when the Federal Reserve leaves for new digs this 
decade. m 9. Minneapolis City Hall and Hennepin County 
Courthouse, 1888-1905, Long and Kees The Richardso- 
nian Romanesque style came home to roost on the mid- 
western landscape in all its piled-stone glory. m 9. St. 
Paul City Hall/Ramsey Co. Courthouse, 1931, Ellerbe Ar- 
chitects and Holabird and Root A deco version of public 
power in St. Paul. m 10. Butler Square, 1906, 1973- 
1974, Harry W. Jones; Miller, Hanson and Westerbeck; 
Arvid Elness Architects Industrial working space is now 
chi-chi office space. | 10. Frances W. Little House, 
1913, razed 1972, Frank Lloyd Wright An extinct species 
in Minnesota, but portions of the living room live on in 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


Our readers and AIA Minnesota members chose the 
following as the 10 most influential Minnesota archi- 
tects of alltime. m 1. Ralph Rapson m 2. Cass Gilbert 
m 3. Purcell and Elmslie m 4. Thomas Ellerbe 
= 5. Edwin Lundie m 6. Robert Cerny m 7. Hammel 
Green and Abrahamson m 8. Long and Kees m9. C.H. 
Johnston m 10. James Stageberg m 10. Leonard Parker 


= 10.William Pedersen 


Landmark Center 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 
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We bring a new dimension | 
_ to your custom designs. _ 


T% Most cabinetmakers are capable of accurate dimensions, but that is Í 
Í not going to individualize your custom designs. The craftsmanship — 
_at Andersen Cabinet is obvious in every detail of each cabinet, 
wall system, fixture or work surface we build for you. 


i Architects, designers and builders have come to rely on the 
f superior standards and services found at Andersen Cabinet. 
A family owned company that takes pride in every job. 


_ It is not necessary to wait until your specifications are finalized to 
talk to someone at Andersen Cabinet. For more information visit 
one of our showrooms or pick up the phone and call 612-777-5377 
or 612-920-6681. We are eager to show you how we have earned 

- our excellent reputation. © 1992 Andersen Cabinet Inc. 


2500 North charles § Street ¢ North St Paul, MIN 55109 « Phone ê 612 777-5877 
75814 Excelsior Boulevard « St. Louis Park, MN 55416 ° Rone Sie 920- 6681 


When you need help or have a question WHEN IT COME S To YOUR 


on a stone project, do you really want to call 


someone in another hemisphere who may or PE ACE OF MIND ; COLD SPRING 


may not speak your language? ENS 

With Cold Spring Granite, you'll find AN D THE COMPETITION 
knowledgeable -- and local -- field sal 
RW ARE OCEANS APART. 


and offer unmatched service. 


COLD SPRING GRANITE OFFERS: 
Over 90 years of industry leadership 
28 distinct colors in a variety of finishes 


Over 30 company-owned quarries ensur- 
ing stone consistency and timely delivery 


Reliable service and technical support 


From dramatic skyscrapers to impressive 
landscaping and paving detail, Cold Spring 
has the expertise, the products and the local YOUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE Is: 
service to let you rest easy. And that's the TODD OLSON 


truth. In plain English. PHONE 612-259-3436 
FAX 612-259-3452 


OUR FRIENDSHIPS ARE 800-551-7502 
MADE IN STONE. 


Reet eats ice ae a eee 


COLD SPRING GRANITE COMPANY 202 SOUTH THIRD AVENUE COLD SPRING, MINNESOTA 56320 1-800-551-7502 FAX 612-259-3452 


CANON EXPLODES 


WITH QUALITY !! 


From Transparency 


From Canon 500 Color Laser Copy 


Propel your proposals, portfolio, comps, and story With the addition of the Canon 500 Color Laser 
boards with the highest quality color reproduction Copier, Photographic Specialties now offers affordable 


available short of color separations. Photographic 


Specialties, your source for photographic 
developmentand replication for 14 years, 
now offers the Canon 500 Color Laser 
Copier. With the Canon 500—the state 
of the art in color copying—your short 
run collateral materials will explode with 
the impact you only get with color. 


D 


high quality color copying, including: e High Quality 


Reproduction on Bond Paper ¢ Reduction 
to 50% œ Enlargement to 400% eè Copies 
from Slides, Transparencies, Flat Art (even 
oversized) ¢ 24 Hour Service or While- 
You-Wait ¢ Account Executives to Ensure 
Fast High Quality Service e Competitive 
Pricing. ¢ e e Think color, think Canon. 


Photographic Specialties 
1718 WASHINGTON AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55411, 612-522-7741 
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Garden of Delights: 
Nature in Asian Art 
Minnesota Museum of Art 
Jemne Building Galleries 
Through Nov. 22 


Nature always has been a central fo- 
cus in East Asian art. The subjects 
range from landscapes to intimate 
close-ups of the natural world. Even 
in the architectural world, such fa- 
miliar Oriental structures as tea- 
houses are aligned with the natural 
environment. This exhibit features 
53 objects from the museum’s per- 
manent collection, as well as from 
area collections. The art pieces in- 
clude screen and scroll paintings, 
textiles, ceramics, wooden objects, 
lacquer and metals. Many works 
never have been displayed before. 

For more information, call (612) 
292-4355. 


Michael Manzavrakos and 
Linda Stojak 

New Works 

Carolyn Ruff Gallery 
Through Nov. 28 


Small-scale etchings, mezzotints, 
lithographs, monotypes and tem- 
pera on board are included in this 
exhibit of new work by Minneapolis 
artist Michael Manzavrakos. Linda 
Stojak’s first exhibit in the Midwest 
since her highly acclaimed 1991 ex- 
hibit in New York will show work in 


wood and mixed media. 


This is not Brazil 

Paintings and Photographs: 
David Malcolm Scott 
Geometry Gallery 

Through Dec.1 


Featured is a series of color and 
black-and-white photographs and 
paintings by local artist Malcom 
Scott. The photos are intended to 
reflect the beauty and grandeur of 
the rain forests, particularly the 


previews 


Evolution! Revolution? 
AIA Minnesota | 

58th Annual 
Convention and 


Centennial Celebration 
Mpls. Convention 
Center 

Oct. 28-30 


AIA Minnesota marks its 100th 
year with the grandest conven- 
tion and products expo of them 
all—Evolution! Revolution? A 

series of programs and speakers 

will look at the past, address the 

present, and speculate about the 

challenges of the future. 

Keynote speakers include San 
Francisco architect Joseph Esh- 
erick, AIA Gold Medalist, who will describe the evolution of the profession 
from his 60-year perspective as an architect and teacher. Also on the agen- 
daisa keynote address by Rodolfo Machado, an adjunct professor of ur- 
ban design and architecture at Harvard Graduate School of Design and a 
partner with Machado and Silvetti Associates in Boston. The final keynote 
presentation will include a panel discussion with Donald K. Carter and 
Raymond L. Gindroz, managing principals with UDA Architects in Pitts- 
burgh, and John Kari, senior planner for the Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Council. They will discuss options for land reuse should the airport move. 

The convention also includes the annual Honor Awards selections, this 
year judged by architects Thomas H. Beeby of Chicago, James S. Pol- 
shek of New York, and Susan A. Maxman of Philadelphia. 

Among the special events planned are the Mighty Kimball Organ tour, a 
centennial exhibit, a display of images from the ’80s, and an exhibit of an- 
tique architectural-drafting equipment. For those with an eye on the dis- 
tant future, a time capsule that will be housed in Landmark Center and ex- 
humed in 2092 will let people send memorabilia to architects of the late- 
21st century. | : 

For more information, call the ATA Minnesota offices at (612) 338-6763. 


Rodolfo Machado 


Hoh Rain Forest in the Northwest. of expanding industrial and urban 
Malcolm Scott’s photos are art and development. 

politics, as he urges us to preserve 

our natural environment in this era Continued on page 100 
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Not just another pretty picture 


In fact in many ways these 
durable prairie grasses and wild 
flowers represent a troubled en- 
vironment. You see, too many of 
these gems have been traded for 
cornfields, bluegrass, asphalt and 
landfills. We are now left with a 
weakened, less diverse environ- 
ment that puts our own global 
Status at risk. 


By restoring native plant com- 
munities to the built landscape you 
can help establish a better bal- 
ance, doctoring the environment 
and ultimately ourselves. It can also 
be cost effective and esthetically 
sublime. 


To find out how our ideas and materials can work into your site 
plans please call. 


Prairie Restorations, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 327 
PRINCETON, MN 55371 
612-389-4342 


—Beauty 


—Economy 
—Versatility 
—Speed 


f Project: Embassy Suites 
G Architect: Bentz Thompson 
& Rietow 
Owner: United States 
Development Corporation 


Minnesota 
Drywall Council 
(612) 546-5416 


Minnesota Drywall Council 


THE 
BOLD LOOK 


OF 
KOHLER 
KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis (612) 588-7811 
St. Paul (612) 489-8831 
Duluth (218) 727-6670 
Detroit Lakes (218) 847-9211 
St. Cloud (612) 259-6086 
Brainerd (218) 828-4242 


Graybow-Daniels Co. 


Div. of Westburne Supply 
Blaine (612) 780-9782 
Brainerd (218) 829-9794 
Burnsville (612) 894-9385 
Chaska (612) 448-7051 
Duluth (218) 628-2844 
Eau Claire, WI (715) 835-5151 
Fargo, ND (701) 241-8412 
Faribault (507) 334-5568 
LaCrosse, WI (608) 784-6181 
Mankato (507) 388-2916 
Maplewood (612) 779-7319 
Milwaukee, WI (414) 771-7200 
Minneapolis (612) 332-1155 
Overland Pk, KS (913) 541-1211 
Plymouth (612) 551-2800 
St. Cloud (612) 251-8191 
Willmar (612) 235-1131 
Wisc. Rapids, WI (715) 421-5300 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington (507) 376-6101 
Sioux Falls (605) 336-2083 


Pipeline Supply, Inc. 
Hopkins (612) 935-0445 
Blaine (612) 784-4478 
Eagan (612) 454-9106 


Handles Well 


Taboret” Faucets. When it’s time for a change, recommend Kohler faucets. 
It’s the one-of-a-kind combination of commercial durability and distinctive 
residential style. Interchangeable acrylic and metal handle inserts, included 
with every faucet, are a no-cost option that can be changed to match almost 
any decor. And Taboret faucets feature solid brass construction and reliable, 
washerless System C" ceramic valving. With its interchangeable looks, Taboret 
is an affordable way to get a handle on your best customer. 


THE BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER. 


CHASKA CITY HALL/PUBLIC LIBRARY, Chaska, MN 


ONLY A "RESIDENTIAL" WINDOW? 
NOT AT CHASKA CITY HALL/PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Detailing windows for your project 

can be challenging. Independent Millwork 
has worked with Andersen windows 

for many years and may 

have experience with conditions 

similar to those you are facing. 

In your next window specification, 
consider IMI your Andersen 

information resource. 


INDEPENDENT MILLWORK, INC, Prone: 612-425-560 


T BILL ENRIGHT, CSI CDT, Architectural Representative pie oy 


ARCHITECTS: HICKEY-THORSTENSON-GROVER LTD, 
THE WEIDT GROUP, INC. 
BUILDER: KNUTSON CONSTRUCTION 
PRODUCT: PERMA-SHIELDrım CASEMENTS, AWNINGS & FLEXIFRAMESty 
By TRUE VALUE LUMBER, CHASKA 


Come a graly 


Nina Archabal: 
An eye on history 


By Camille LeFevre 


For more than a decade, Nina Arch- 
abal, director of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, envisioned a state his- 
tory center that, as a 
public institution, 
would actively address 
the needs of the users. 
“A place,” she says, 
“where we could serve 
the public and the pub- 
lic’s need for first-hand 
access to the collec- 
tions. And where we 
also could return to the 
people of Minnesota, in 
exhibitions or galleries, 
the materials they have 
been giving to us for 
143 years.” 

During the planning 
and building of the so- 
ciety’s new history cen- 
ter, which celebrated 
its grand opening Octo- 
ber 17 and 18, Archa- 
bal remained fiercely 
devoted to this vision. 
She and the center’s 
staff generated 5-inch- 
thick documents detail- 
ing the specifications of 
every area. She insist- 
ed on the strict envi- 
ronmental conditions 
necessary to preserve 
the collections and 
archives. The archi- 
tect-selection jury fo- 
cused discussions on 
function rather than 
form. She kept costs within budget 
and development on schedule. 

So when builders peeled the plas- 
tic off the new building last January, 
Archabal was amazed when “a mag- 
nificent public building emerged. . . . 


up close 


I knew if we were articulate in our 
specifications, the building would 
function well. What I didn’t realize 
was the enormous gift the architects 
[Hammel Green and Abrahamson | 
made to this project, which was the 
magnificence of the public spaces. 
Yes, we could do exhibitions. Yes, we 


Nina Archabal says the new Minnesota History center is an egalitarian place where 
all Minnesotans can come together to share in the state’s heritage. 


could care for collections. But also 
the public had a grand public space 
designed for its use.” 

That public space is a 427,000- 
square-foot history center construct- 
ed of Minnesota granite, limestone 


and hardwoods, with facades facing 
the State Capitol and John Ireland 
Boulevard, and whose L-shaped 
arms open to downtown St. Paul. 
“The building doesn’t turn its back 
on the city in any direction,” Archa- 
bal says. And she believes Min- 
nesotans of every age, race and in- 
come will use the 
history center to dis- 
cover their past and 
enrich their present. 
Minnesotans long 
have displayed pride 
of place and past. In 
1849, Alexander 
Ramsey created the 
Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society as the 
fifth act of the First 
Territorial Legisla- 
ture. (Other acts in- 
cluded forgiving a 
pauper, granting a 
divorce, and naming 
a printer for the 
Territorial Legisla- 
ture.) “Ramsey had 
a serious sense that 
unless we kept a 
record of the past 
and kept keenly 
aware of who we 
were and main- 
tained a profound 
sense of identity, our 
future would be 
compromised,” 
Archabal says. 
Since that time, 
Ramsey’s mission 
has not changed. 
But the society has 
grown from primari- 
ly an academic orga- 
nization to one of the largest state- 
historical organizations in the Unit- 
ed States. Travelers feel the society’s 
presence through its operation of 18 
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insight 


The way of all flesh: 
Historic preservation in Minnesota 


By Dan Hauser 


Historic preservationists have seen better summers than 
this most recent one. 

In late July, construction crews pulled up their cranes 
to the corner of Fourth Street and Marquette Avenue in 
downtown Minneapolis and began bashing the side of the 
103-year-old Marquette Building. A few blocks to the 
northeast, another construction crew was getting ready 
to pummel the side of the 68-year-old Memorial Stadium 
on the campus of the University of Minnesota. In a mat- 
ter of days, both structures came down in a mangled pile 
of wood, bricks and dust. In their place, two parking 
lots. 

Folk singer Joni Mitchell once sang, “They paved par- 
adise and put up a parking lot.” Although the Marquette 
Building and Memorial Stadium were hardly paradise, 
they still held a place in the hearts of many Minnesotans. 

The Marquette Building, actually two buildings that 
were joined as part of a remodeling to help market it, 
was the last remnant of Newspaper Row, which once 
lined Fourth Street earlier in the century. It was where 
the late Eric Sevareid cut his journalistic teeth. 

Memorial Stadium, though nearly forgotten since the 
University took its football program indoors to the 
Metrodome in 1982, has its place in Minnesota sports his- 
tory. Long before there were the 
Vikings, Twins and the like, there was 
the tradition of Saturday afternoon 
football with such greats as Bronko 
Nagurski, Bobby Bell and Paul Giel. 

“These are hard times for preserva- 
tion,” says Martha Frey, the city of 
Minneapolis’s staff person for its Her- 
itage Preservation Commission. Frey 
has only been in her position less than 
two years and already she has seen the 
razing of the Marquette, the Nicollet 
Hotel and Memorial Stadium. She’s 
also seen two historic structures—the 
Washburn-Crosby Mill on Minneapo- 
lis’s riverfront and Dania Hall on the 
West Bank—zgutted by fire. 

Countless other buildings—the Min- 
neapolis Armory, the Shubert Theater 
in downtown Minneapolis and several 
buildings on the riverfront where the 
Federal Reserve wants to build its new 
bank—could be in the way of the 
wrecking ball as well. 


“I think preservation 
is always a battle. 
You’re always going 
to have a property 
owner who doesn’t 
want his building pre- 
served. 

So you’re always 
going to come up 
against walls.” 
—Martha Frey 


Minneapolis preservation in action: The Ritz Hotel, designed by Robert 
Cerny, comes down after only 30 years. 


“I think preservation is always a battle,” Frey says. 
“You're always going to have a property owner who 
doesn’t want his building preserved. So you’re always go- 
ing to come up against walls.” 

With a sagging economy, property owners are often 
seen as the bad guys, which Beth Bartz, St. Paul’s his- 
toric-preservation planner, says is unfair. Rather than 
paint an “us-vs.-them” scenario between historic preser- 
vationists and property owners, she says the two sides 
can work together so that both come out winners. 

“You can hardly fault people for wanting their invest- 
ment to pay off,” Bartz says. But that doesn’t mean 
property owners should be able wave their hands and 
knock down a 100-year-old structure, 
she adds. 

“Tf a building is historic, the last thing 
a property owner will do is tear it 
down,” says Kent Warden, executive di- 
rector of the Minneapolis office of the 
Building Owners and Managers Associa- 
tion. “Generally when an owner is at the 
point where he has to demolish a build- 
ing, he’d be tickled pink to sell it to 
someone else.” 

In other words, these are tough times 
when nearly one-quarter of the office 
space in downtown Minneapolis and St. 
Paul is empty. Sometimes the only eco- 
nomically prudent option left for a 
property owner is to cut his losses by 
tearing down an old building and 
putting up a temporary parking lot until 
the market improves. 

That is what is happening with the 
Marquette Building site and what Opus 
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The AIA Trust is where. 
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Shaw Lumber Co. is proud to have 
provided the architectural millwork for 
the new Minnesota History Center. 


Architects and engineers were Hammel 
Green and Abrahamson, Inc. 
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Stone. The material that sets the standard 
from which others are judged. For more 
information, call the Masonry Institute 
at 612-935-8267 


MINNESOTA 
MASONRY 
INSTITUTE 


editorial 


AIA Minnesota turns 100 this year. By midwestern stan- 
dards, that’s old. But in the grand scheme of things, 100 
is still a pretty young and fragile age. After all, Rome has 
its Colosseum, China its Great Wall, and even Virginia its 
Monticello. The West and Midwest got late starts. Few 

buildings older than a century exist in Minnesota. 
What the state lacks in age it makes up for in progress. 
The American Institute of Architects was founded in 
New York in 1857. Thirty-five years later 34 for- 


Centennial vibes ward-thinking Minnesota architects chartered a 


state chapter of the AIA, recognizing the impor- 
tance that the built environment has in shaping our lives. 
With this issue, we look back at the work of those found- 
ing fathers and, through a series of profiles, scan the 
decades to watch the profession grow. 

Minnesota architecture is really a work in the making, 
and we need the benefit of time past to adequately judge 
the merits of that work. A building must be at least 50 
years old to be listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Independence Hall in Philadelphia is 260 years 
old. Fifty years, by comparison, seems embryonic, not 
“historic.” 

So this issue, in fact, is not a historic retrospective. It’s 
a capsule summary of a handful of individuals and firms 
who, from 1892 to 1992, helped pour the foundation for 
Minnesota architecture. There are many people out 
there who further will shape Minnesota’s landscape. In 
another 100 years, some other editor will have an oppor- 


tunity to examine just how solid that foundation is. 


Eric Kudalis 
Editor 
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The Minnesota History Center 
(above) is well sited between 
several historic St. Paul 
landmarks, with the Cathedral of 
St. Paul within walking distance. 
The exterior is composed of 
bands of stone and granite (right). 
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Making history 


The Minnesota History Center strikes a 


heroic pose in St. Paul 


By Larry Millett 


The new Minnesota History Center 
in St. Paul is a building so heroic in 
scale that only metaphor seems able 
to communicate its daunting pres- 
ence. Already the building has been 
likened to everything from Minneso- 
ta’s version of the Kremlin wall to a 
vast treasure chest. One especially 
imaginative wordsmith even has put 
a dental spin on the building, com- 
paring it to a giant molar threaten- 
ing to grind history into submission. 
This resort to imagery, whether ap- 
propriate or not, suggests a certain 
discomfort with the building, a sense 
that it is so overwhelming as to be al- 
most unapproachable. Although the 
center is actually quite people 
friendly, the apparent unease over 


its size reflects our society’s ambiva- 
lence toward monumentality in pub- 
lic architecture. On one hand, we ad- 
mit great displays of architectural 
splendor—witness the reverential 
treatment accorded Cass Gilbert’s 
State Capitol—yet we distrust any- 
thing that smacks of lavish public ex- 
penditure. Finding a suitable middle 
ground between unseemly opulence 
and bare-bones utilitarianism is one 
of the great challenges of contempo- 
rary public design, and it is the chal- 
lenge that the center’s architects— 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson— 
have admirably met. 

In fact, it is fair to say that the his- 
tory center is the most impressive 
work of monumental architecture in 


Minnesota since the Capitol itself. 
Equally important, it’s a building 
that comes quite naturally by its 
heroic dimensions. The building’s 
sole occupant, the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, is one of the largest insti- 
tutions of its kind in the nation, with 
immense collections that have lan- 
guished largely in storage for lack of 
display space. The center’s huge ex- 
hibit halls finally will allow these 
treasures to go on public view. In ad- 
dition, the building will enable the so- 
ciety to consolidate many once-scat- 
tered functions. Moreover, the cen- 
ter’s powerful presence is entirely in 
keeping with its location, since it oc- 
cupies a site midway between the 


Capitol and the St. Paul Cathedral— 


George Heinrich 


two structures that define the con- 
cept of monumentality in Minnesota. 

What is most impressive about the 
427,000-square-foot center is how 
calm and confident it seems at a time 
when architectural design is wallow- 
ing in one of those states of vocifer- 
ous confusion to which it periodically 
succumbs. Amid the current babble 
of architectural voices, the history 
center speaks with utter self-assur- 
ance. The designers—led by HGA’s 
Loren Ahles—clearly knew what 
they wanted to do and they did it, 
without a lot of stylistic fuss, creating 
a structure that exudes midwestern 
solidity. It is direct, practical, plain- 
spoken and not at all likely to look 
dated 10 or 20 years from now. 

The building derives its power 
from its no-nonsense massing—two 
big, rectangular blocks linked to 
form a giant L—and from its stern 
yet sensuous facades of banded 
stone. With their alternating courses 
of gray granite and buff-colored 
travertine, the facades are the hand- 
somest to adorn a public building in 
Minnesota in many a moon. Pilaster- 
like, vertical folds provide a visual 
counterpoint to the horizontal cours- 
es and also create wonderful shadow 
lines. Overall, the building cannot 
easily be pigeonholed into a stylistic 
category. If anything, the center 
brings to mind something almost an- 
cient, its battered walls, blocky 
forms and palpable sense of heft sug- 
gesting Egyptian or even pre- 
Columbian architecture. Yet the 
metallic mechanical pods that erupt 
from the ends of the building leave 
no doubt as to its modernity. 

The distinctive L shape is a re- 
sponse—and quite a brilliant one— 
to the difficult site, which is a virtual 
island in the midst of freeways. The 
L configuration allowed HGA to ex- 
ploit views of the Capitol to the north 


and the Cathedral to the south, 
while maintaining a strong visual 
link with downtown St. Paul to the 
east. The building’s most formal 
facade faces west, toward John Ire- 
land Boulevard, and here can be 
found a suitably dramatic grand en- 
trance. As it turns out, however, the 
real main entrance is one level below 
on the east side of the building, near 
the parking lot. Here, a barrel- 
vaulted corridor leads to a silolike 
rotunda known as the Great Hall, 
which occupies the crook of the L. 
Rising next to the Great Hall is a cu- 
rious, battered tower that strikes a 
picturesque profile of its own. The 
hall and tower give an informal, re- 
laxed quality to this side of the build- 
ing, which is nice, but many people 
may feel when they use the east en- 
trance that they are coming in the 
back door. 

Inside, the building is, for the 
most part, every bit as strong as it is 
on the outside. The east entrance 
leads into a handsome corridor that 
flows past a restaurant and then into 
the base of the Great Hall, where 
two museum shops and an informa- 
tion desk are located. The Great 
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Hall is actually a rotunda, topped by 
a domed roof finished in white oak 
and forming the lines of an 8-pointed 
star around a small skylight. A grand 
staircase leads up from the Great 
Hall to the next level and into the 
main circulation corridors, which cut 
through the building’s two wings at 
slightly skewed angles to take advan- 
tage of views, especially toward the 
Capitol. Roofed in oak and rising 
from thick pillars of banded stone, 
these echoing corridors are halluci- 
natory in scale, and they have some- 
thing of the power and beauty of an 
old Romanesque nave. On this level, 
the corridors provide access to the 
reference library, the newspaper-mi- 
crofilm library, offices and a special 
children’s area near the John Ire- 
land Boulevard entrance. The two 
floors above contain the exhibit halls, 
as well as executive offices and other 
working spaces. The building also 
has huge basement storage areas for 
the society’s collections, which in- 
clude 100,000 artifacts and 500,000 
documents. 

Detailing of the public spaces is al- 
most uniformly first-rate, with 
bronze and stainless steel used as ac- 
cents. Here and there, however, less- 
er materials—especially wallboard— 
crop up, and they seem like crude in- 
terlopers in so splendid a setting. 
There are a few other missteps, as 
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well. The entry sequence from the 
east door is a bit disappointing, 
since you end up in a rather dark 
area at the base of the rotunda and 
have to go up a stairway off to one 
side before you really begin to sense 
the forceful flow of the building’s 
spaces. A more direct staircase 
might have been better. A little more 
color inside also would have been 
welcome, where the wintry gray to 
buff palette cries out for an occa- 
sional hint of summertime warmth. 


A grand stairway (opposite) leads 
to the upper level. Exterior 
detailing is carried inside. A plaza 
(below) fronts the rotunda 
entrance, where visitors enter 
along the gallery level (left). 


On the outside, perhaps the least 
successful feature is a curving stone 
wall intended to embrace the door- 
way on John Ireland Boulevard, 
thereby creating a more ceremonial 
entrance. But the wall blocks views 
from large windows behind it and 
seems only to increase the building’s 
fortress atmosphere. 

Most of these complaints are rela- 
tively minor, but one other is not: the 
building’s limited natural light in a 
number of key places, most notably 
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George Heinrich 


The lobby to the reference and microfilm rooms (above) frames views 
of the Capitol. A barrel-vaulted ceiling (opposite) offers a grand image in 
the main halls. The building is based on an L-shaped plan (floor plan 
below). The rotunda is in the crook of the L. 


South Elevation 


— 


North Elevation 


West Elevation 


East Elevation 
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the reference-library reading room. 
This oddly configured room is disap- 
pointing, not only for its shortage of 
daylighting but also because of its 
uninspired finish and detail. The li- 
brary faces north and could have of- 
fered wonderful views of the Capitol. 
But the clerestory windows are too 
high to provide views, and even those 
were a compromise, Ahles says, be- 
cause the society’s program called for 
no daylighting in any area where ar- 
tifacts might be used or displayed. 
The library’s paucity of natural light 
is a product of today’s curatorial 
mentality, in which natural light is 
viewed as an enemy because of its po- 
tential to degrade sensitive collec- 
tions. There are highly regarded 
lighting experts, however, who be- 
lieve that natural light, suitably fil- 
tered, is by no means incompatible 
with the preservation of archival ma- 
terial. One only wishes that the soci- 
ety would have solicited their advice. 

That aside, the history center is a 
sterling performance, surely HGA’s 
best public building ever. With its 
completion, Minnesotans now have 
a building that is in every respect 
worthy of their past and that should 
also meet the expanding needs of the 
future. 
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The founding fathers 


100 years ago, 34 Minnesota architects gathered to charter the 
Minnesota Chapter of the American Institute of Architects—their impact 
still reverberates throughout the state 


By Steven Buetow 


In 1892, the Twin Cities were in the 
midst of a building boom. The 
bumper harvest of 1891 had fol- 
lowed a period of unprecedented 
growth and prosperity as the popu- 
lation tripled in the previous 
decade. The 1892 Republican Na- 
tional Convention was held in Min- 
neapolis, reflecting a growing na- 
tional importance for this center of 
midwestern energy and industry. 
Within a year, James J. Hill would 
complete his rail line to Seattle. The 
Panic of 1893, however, would slow 
this growth and bring a decade of 
tepid building activity. 

The gathering of Minnesota’s first 
architects took place within an ongo- 
ing flux of architectural styles. The 
exuberance and excess that is often 
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Minnesota Historical Society 


William Channing Whitney 


Carl Buetow began work as a 
drafting trainee at the St. Paul 
firm of Reed and Stem in February 
1910 when he was 16 years old. He 
had been hired with two condi- 
tions—that he continue his educa- 
tion and that he would not be paid 
for the first few months. Thus be- 
gan what would become a 50-year 
career in architecture. He wrote 


the following anecdote in 1969. 


After several weeks in that office, 
my ambition went a little too far 
and I was called to the drafting 
table of the senior draftsman, Mr. 
Mehner. He showed me a drawing 
and told me to go to C.H. John- 
ston’s office and get the column 


represented by the Queen Anne, 
Richardsonian Romanesque and 
other Victorian styles were the 
choices of the builders and pioneers 
of the previous decade. The young 
men in this founding group, howev- 
er, were among the first in Minneso- 
ta to be formally educated in archi- 
tecture, and many of them had 
made artistic pilgrimages to Europe. 
Cass Gilbert, C.H. Johnston, Harry 
Wild Jones and Charles Buechner 
were all 32 years old in 1892. During 
the succeeding decades these men, 
with the help of other young design- 
ers, would bring change, inspired by 
the classical teachings of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Architec- 
ture, urban planning and park de- 
sign soon would follow Beaux-Arts 


centers of the Scott Building on 
Seventh Street. Since I had no ex- 
perience in building design or plan- 
ning, it was entirely new to me and 
I gladly made the errand. I went to 
the counter at C.H. Johnston’s of- 


fice and asked for the column cen- 


ters of the Scott Building. The man 
at the counter said, “I will get them 
for you.” A few minutes later he 
came out and said, “Do you want 
the large ones or the small ones?” I 
replied that I didn’t know but that 
I thought they were the small ones. 
He went out again and returned 
saying, “We don’t have the small 
ones but I think you can get them 
in Hartford and Jacobson’s office 
on the floor below.” 


Minnesota Historical Society 


J. Walter Stevens 


principles, seen in all their splendor 
at the 1893 Chicago World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Some of the 
older Minnesota designers, like 
William Channing Whitney (1851- 
1945), would adapt to the newer 
style. Others, like German-born Au- 
gustus Gauger (1852-1929) and Ed- 
ward P. Bassford (1837-1912), re- 
mained stuck in the older styles. 
Bassford, in fact, was the senior ar- 


I went to that office, asked for the 
same and was told by Mr. Hartford 
that C.H. Johnston’s office didn’t 
mean his office but, rather, he 
meant Buechner and Orth’s office. I 
proceeded to that office and Mr. 
Orth told me he gave them to Mr. 
Linhoff at the last architectural 
meeting. I went to Linhoff’s office in 
the Old German American Bank 
Building, where the First National 
Bank is now standing, and inquired 
about the column centers. Allan 
Fleischbein reported that they were 
given to Mr. Holyoke. 

I returned to Holyoke’s office but 
when I got there, he was out. I wait- 
ed for him until he came in and 
questioned him again about the col- 


chitect of this group, and he had 
provided opportunities in his pros- 
perous and prolific office for many 
of the young generation of archi- 
tects that eventually would eclipse 
him. 

Two hotels in St. Paul, designed 
by charter members, illustrate this 
stylistic adjustment. The Ryan Ho- 
tel by Bassford represents the deco- 
rative excess, compositional asym- 
metry and freedom that the older 
styles allowed. In contrast, the St. 
Paul Hotel by Charles A. Reed 
(1858-1911) and Allen H. Stem 
(1856-1931), which was completed 
about 1910, exhibits the accurate 
historical references that the stu- 
dents of Beaux-Arts felt were so im- 
portant. 

Some of the lesser-known char- 
ter members also were quite 
quotable. Charles Sedgewick 
(1856-1922) claimed that his de- 
signs were “pretentious without re- 
gard to size or cost, and invariably 
complex in plan and agitated in 
outline.” In contrast, Frederick G. 
Corser (1849-1924) espoused the 
view that questions of style and 
decoration were secondary to the 
problems of site, orientation, con- 
text and structure. 


umn centers. He replied, “I believe 
you will find them in Mr. Cedar- 
berg’s office or you will find them in 
your own office.” Since Mr. Cedar- 
berg’s office was two floors below 
ours, I thought I should go back to 
our office to make a telephone call. 
When Mr. Mather came to me and 
asked, “Carl, what are you looking 
for?” I told him that the boys had 
sent me out for the column centers. 
He said, “Tell the boys to send you 
out for that on anytime other than of- 
fice hours.” 

What a grand awakening that 
was for me. 

One young fellow working in our 
office was sent to C.H. Johnston’s office 


some months later for column cen- 


LeRoy S. Buffington (1847-1931), 
a prominent Minneapolis architect, 
called himself an architect of 
“grandiose but elegant taste.” He 
claimed to have invented the struc- 
tural system that allowed buildings 
to reach the height of a skyscraper, 
or “cloudscraper,” as he called it. 


A.F. Gauger 


ters of a building. He was given a 
skylight bar about 12 feet long, 
which he could hardly carry. In his 
efforts to carry out the task, the 
young man had to find a janitor to 
let him in the freight elevator of the 
building. When he entered our of- 
fice, somebody had to hold the door 
open to let him in. Finally in the of- 
fice, Dave Carlson said, “You 
haven’t got the column centers; 
you’ve got the beam centers!” With 
a disgusted look on his face, the 
young man proceeded to return the 
skylight bar back to C.H. John- 


ston’s office. Carl Buetow 
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But the member of this founding 
group who actually merited distinc- 
tion for skyscraper design was Cass 
Gilbert (1859-1934). The Flemish 
Gothic Woolworth Building in New 
York was the tallest office structure 
in the world for almost 20 years 
from the time of its completion in 
1913. 

The geographic span of buildings 
by this group is also considerable, 
and reaches from one coast to well 
beyond the other. One of the coun- 
try’s most famous monuments of 
Beaux-Arts commercial architec- 
ture—Grand Central Station in 
New York—was designed by the St. 
Paul firm of Reed and Stem. 

The farthest-flung commission 
from this charter group is on the 
beach at Waikiki in Hawaii. After 
designing many prominent Duluth 
buildings, including the City Hall 
and Fitgers Brewery, Oliver 
Traphagen (1854-1932) tired of win- 
ters on the Lake Superior shores. 
He migrated to Hawaii in 1897, 
where he designed, among other 
buildings, what is now the oldest ho- 
tel on that famous beach of the 
Hawaiian royalty—the Moana Ho- 
tel. 

More than 200 buildings by these 
architects still exist in Minnesota. 
Many are on the National Register 
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of Historic Places. A brief list would 
include the Minneapolis City Hall, 
Pillsbury Hall, the McColl Building, 
Butler Square, the Pillsbury “A” 
Mill, the Grain Exchange, the Lum- 
ber Exchange, the Flour Exchange, 
the State Capitol, Park Square 
Court, the Endicott Building, the 
Mall at the University of Minnesota 
campus in Minneapolis, Hennepin 
Center for the Arts, the St. Paul 


Allen H. Stem with wife Lucy 


Building, Dayton Avenue Presbyte- 
rian, the Governor’s Mansion, more 
than 60 houses on Summit Avenue 
in St. Paul, the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society Building (now the Judi- 
cial Building), and other important 
buildings around the state. 

Today there is one AIA Minneso- 
ta member for every 4,000 people in 
the state; in 1892 there was one for 
every 32,000 people. The founding 
fathers certainly have had a large 
impact relative to their numbers. 
These 34 men who convened a cen- 
tury ago continue to have an impact 
on the artistic quality of our built 
environment and the historic char- 
acter of our cities. 


AIA Minnesota’s founding fathers 


Edward P. Bassford 
George E. Bertrand 
Charles W. Buechner 
LeRoy S. Buffington 
F.A. Clarke 
Frederick G. Corser 
J.H. Coxhead 
William H. Dennis 
Warren B. Dunnel 
Augustus F. Gauger 
Cass Gilbert 

G.M. Goodwin 
H.R.P. Hamilton 
Warren H. Hayes 
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Harry Wild Jones 
Frederick G. Kees 
Franklin B. Long 
Charles McMillan 
Denslow W. Millard 
G.W. Orff 

Emmel S. Palmer 
Walter Stone Pardee 
James C. Plant 
Charles A. Reed 
Charles E. Sedgwick 
Edward S. Stebbins 
Allen H. Stem 

J. Walter Stevens 
Carl F. Struck 
James Knox Taylor 
Oliver G. Traphagen 
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(1837-1912) 
(1859-1931) 
(1859-1924) 
(1847-1931) 


(1849-1924) 


(1845-1909) 
(1851-1931) 
(1852-1929) 
(1859-1934) 
(1846-1892) 

(1858-?) 
(1847-1899) 
(1859-1936) 
(1859-1935) 
(1852-1927) 
(1842-1913) 


(1840-?) 
(1836-1908) 


(1852-1925) 


(1858-1911) 
(1856-1922) 
(1854-1934) 
(1856-1931) 
(1857-1937) 
(1842-1912) 
(1857-1929) 
(1854-1932) 


Wm. Channing Whitney (1851-1945) 
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Chances are good that you’ve spent 
some time in a Clarence H. John- 
ston building. He designed much of 
the state’s tasteful background ar- 
chitecture, from grammar schools to 
buildings at the University of Min- 
nesota, downtown offices, the Min- 
nesota Club, Glensheen Mansion, 
and even Stillwater Prison. He was 
one of only two charter members of 
the Minnesota Chapter of the AIA 
who was native to the state. Born in 
Waseca in 1859, he attended school 
in St. Paul and received his archi- 
tectural education at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. He then traveled through Eu- 
rope, but returned to practice in 
Minnesota in 1883. 

As young men Johnston and Cass 
Gilbert were close friends and to- 
gether they studied, traveled and 
talked architecture. They ex- 
changed sketches and watercolors of 
Greek ruins and Roman towns. The 
forms and details of the classical 
world were their inspiration, and 
each of them continued to express 


himself through the restrained and 


The original 1915 Minnesota 
Historical Society building 
(above) and the 1907 Folwell Hall 
(right) at the University of 
Minnesota. 
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tasteful styles of the Beaux-Arts tra- 
dition throughout his career. Still in 
their 20s, they began to build sepa- 
rate practices. When Minnesota 
sponsored the competition for a 
new State Capitol Building, the two 
young architects were in their early 
30s. Johnston sent a Greek-revival 
proposal. Gilbert’s submission, 
which we see today, won. Gilbert 
eventually left for New York, while 
Johnston stayed, built a successful 
practice, and in 1901 became the 
architect for state institutions. It 
was a position he held until 1930, 
during which he designed nearly all 
state buildings, in addition to his 


private commissions. From his of- 
fice on the seventh floor of the Man- 
hattan Building (which he designed) 
in downtown St. Paul, he managed 
a large and prominent firm that car- 
ried his name well into the middle of 
the century. 

Clarence H. Johnston Sr., died in 
1936, but the end of Johnston’s ca- 
reer is not clear. Like his old friend 
Cass Gilbert, who was succeeded by 
his son, Cass Jr., Johnston was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Clarence H. Jr. 
As early as 1920, the younger John- 
ston (who would have been 32 years 
old) had much of the responsibility 
for the firm’s design work. New de- 
sign blood allowed the firm to begin 
to progress beyond the Beaux-Arts 
style to the deco and art moderne. 
The first Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Building in St. Paul, the J.F. 
Bell Museum of Natural History 
and the critically acclaimed Coff- 
man Memorial Union on the Min- 
neapolis campus, all by the younger 
C.H. Johnston, follow the family 
tradition of designing important 


public buildings. Steven Buetow 
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His colleagues criticized his work as 
grandiose, heavy in scale and im- 
practical. But the public loved Cass 
Gilbert’s buildings. When his Wool- 
worth Building in New York City 
was completed in 1913, it was the 
world’s tallest office tower, and ar- 
guably the most popular. 

Perhaps his personality account- 
ed for some of the sourness with 
which other architects regarded 
him. He was a demon for details, a 
determined salesman, pompous, 
lacking in tact and stubborn. These 
qualities, balanced by his industri- 
ousness and basic honesty, kept his 
talents in demand throughout his 
long career and placed his projects 
in the limelight. 

Gilbert was born on the eve of 
the Civil War in Zanesville, Ohio, in 
1859. At the end of the war, his 
family relocated to St. Paul, where 


as a young man he assisted in an ar- 
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St. Clement’s Episcopal Church 
(above), 1894; Bethlehem Church 
(right), St. Paul. 
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chitect’s office. That was the begin- 
ning of his training in architecture, 
which included study at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
journeys through Italy, France and 
England, and experience as a 
draftsman at the prestigious firm of 
McKim, Mead and White. 

His years at McKim began with a 
difficult assignment. “The first job 
they gave me to 
do was to de- 
sign a base for 
a statue by St. 
Gaudens,” he 
recalled years 
later. “Natu- 
rally, I ap- 
proached my 
task a bit ner- 
vously, and, 
try as I would, 
I could not 
seem to make 
the thing go at 
all. When I was 
in the darkest 
part of my 
struggle [Stan- 
ford] White 
came to my 
table to see 
how I was pro- 
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gressing, and I had forebodings of 
instant dismissal! Luckily, at the 
same moment, St. Gaudens himself 
dropped in, and took up the cud- 
gels in my favor, saying that it was a 
very difficult problem to solve. He 
took the pencil from me and en- 
deavored to scheme the thing out 
himself, but he soon floundered as 
hopelessly as I did.” 

By 1882 Gilbert was back in St. 
Paul, practicing in partnership 
with James Knox Taylor. Within a 
few years Taylor left the practice 
and moved away from Minnesota, 
eventually leaving his mark on 
countless federal-court buildings 
and post offices as architect for the 
U.S. Treasury Department in 
Washington, D.C. 

As a solo practitioner, Gilbert 
initially had to rely on his skills as a 
watercolor painter to make a living. 


By the late-1880s and early-1890s, 
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however, his ar- 
chitecture busi- 
ness was keeping 
him busy with 
commissions to 
design private 
homes, church- 
es and business 
buildings in the 
Twin Cities. 
During this peri- 
od Gilbert com- 
pleted such pro- 
jects as the Ger- 
man Presbyteri- 
an Bethlehem 
Church and 
the Virginia 
Street Church, 
both in St. Paul; 
St. Martin’s by 
the Lake Episco- 
pal Church in 
Minnetonka Beach; and a railroad 
depot in Willmar. 

Gilbert received an enormous 
professional boost in 1893 by beat- 
ing out 40 other architects and sub- 
mitting the winning design for the 
Minnesota State Capitol. With its 
columned interiors, grand staircas- 
es and symmetrical layout, the Min- 
nesota State Capitol brought the 
Beaux-Arts style to the state in a big 
way. In later years, Gilbert also de- 
signed state capitols for West Vir- 
ginia and Arkansas. 

By the turn of the century, when 
Gilbert had moved to New York, his 
work had grown nationally in scope. 
Although he continued occasionally 
to work on Minnesota projects—in- 
cluding the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
monument in Duluth, the Church of 
St. John the Divine in Moorhead 
and several buildings on the campus 
of the Shattuck School in Farib- 
ault—most of his work ranged far 
from the Upper Midwest. Such var- 
ied structures as the New York Life 
Insurance Building in New York 
City, the George Washington Memo- 
rial Bridge connecting New York 
with New Jersey, the U.S. Supreme 
Court Building, the Woolworth 
Building, the St. Louis and Detroit 
public libraries, and the U.S. Cus- 
toms House in New York City 
sprang from his designs. Gilbert 
also designed a plan for the campus 


of the University of Minnesota, but 
the construction of Coffman Memo- 
rial Union and other buildings 
spoiled his scheme to create a grand 
landscape of terraces from 
Northrop Auditorium to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Before his 
death at age 
75, Gilbert 
took advan- 
tage of the 
chance to ad- 
vise a dicta- 
tor. When he 
heard that 
Benito Mus- 
solini had an- 
nounced plans 
to raise a tow- 
er similar to 
the Woolworth 
Building in 
Rome, Gilbert 
dispatched a 
letter protest- 
ing that the 
addition would 
destroy the ex- 
isting unity of 
Rome’s archi- 
tecture. Mus- 
solini eventu- 
ally scrapped 
his plan. 

Jack El-Hai 


Minnesota State Capitol (above), 
1904; watercolor sketch of 
courtyard, Leicester Hospital, 
Warwick (below). 
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Chicago after the 
Great Fire of 
1871 proved fer- 
tile training 
ground for young 
architects, as the 
demand to re- 
build the growing 
city with fireproof 
buildings offered 
limitless job op- 
portunities. For 
two of Minneapo- 
lis’s best-known architects, Chicago 
is where it all started. 

Frank B. Long was born in New 
York state on March 3, 1842. His 
family moved to Illinois when he 
was 17, and he began work as a car- 
penter and builder before becoming 
an apprentice architect in Chicago. 
Frederick Kees, who was 10 years 
younger than Long, also came west 
as a young man. Kees worked as a 


Frank B. Long 
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Lake Harriet Pavilion, 7888. 
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draftsman in his native Baltimore, 
but moved to Chicago while in his 
20s. 

This building boom stretched to 
Minneapolis, which was expanding 
rapidly. Between 1880 and 1890, 
the population of Minneapolis grew 
by 251 percent. Long moved north 
in 1868, in part because of the 
building opportunities, but also be- 
cause he believed the climate would 


help his ailing 
health. Kees, af- 
ter returning to 
Baltimore briefly, 
g relocated to Min- 
2 3 neapolis i in 1878, 
Ê where he worked 
2 in LeRoy Buffing- 
S g ton’s office before 
E £ forming a part- 
* nership with 
B.W. Fisk. 

Long and Kees 
attracted recognition after forming 
their partnership in 1884. Together 
they took advantage of two of the 
driving forces in architecture of the 
day, the popularity of the Richard- 
sonian Romanesque style developed 
by H.H. Richardson, and the devel- 
opment of the skyscraper. 

Richardson’s Romanesque style, 
characterized by massive, rounded 
arches and rusticated stonework, 
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caught on partly due to late-19th- 
century prosperity. As more build- 
ings were erected and a sense of 
well-being continued, architecture 
sought to express this prosperity 
through elaborate designs. Richard- 
son’s style became especially popu- 
lar in the Midwest. Long and Kees’s 
design for the Minneapolis City Hall 
and Hennepin County Courthouse, 
built from 1888 to 1905, resembles 
Richardson’s Allegheny County 
Courthouse in Pittsburgh. Yet the 
building is no mere knockoff. Long 
and Kees were gifted designers, and 
the courthouse remains a fine build- 
ing in its own right. 

Long and Kees also designed some 
of Minneapolis’s first skyscrapers, 
which incorporated Richardsonian 
elements. From the 1880s until 
World War I, Minneapolis was the 
world’s largest lumber and grain 
miller. The team designed the Min- 
neapolis headquarters for both of 
these operations. The Lumber Ex- 
change Building at the corner of 
Hennepin Avenue and Fifth Street 
South was the first Richardsonian 
commercial building to reach nine 
stories. Although the interior has 
been remodeled, the exterior re- 
mains an example of Long and 
Kees’s enduring signature. Their 
Masonic Temple (now the Hennepin 
Center for the Arts) stands one 
block from Lumber Exchange. The 
structure blends Richardsonian 
arches and stonework with lighter 
details. The corner towers, for in- 
stance, were crowned originally with 
onion domes, traces of which remain 
on the 4th-story fagade. Other pro- 
jects include several residences, 
churches, including the original 
building of the First Baptist Church, 
and the Minneapolis Public Library, 
which was razed in 1959. 

Long and Kees went separate 
ways in 1898, although both contin- 
ued to practice architecture. Kees 
teamed with Serenus Colburn. He 
also served as president of Western 
Architect Publishing Company be- 
fore his death in 1927. Long was a 
successful businessman and invested 
in real estate. He later formed an ar- 
chitecture firm with his son, Louis, 
and Lowell Lamoreaux. Long died 


in Minneapolis in 1913, but his lega- 
cy continued. Although the partners 
changed many times—from Long, 
Lamoreaux and Thorshov to Long 
and Thorshov; Thorshov and 
Cerny; and Thorsen and Thor- 
shov—the continuity of the various 
partnerships established the firm 
originally started by Long and Kees 
as the longest-existing architectural 
firm in the state. 
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Lumber Exchange Building (top), 
1885; Minneapolis Public Library 
(above), razed 1959; and 
Minneapolis City Hall and 
Hennepin County Courthouse 
(left), 1888-1905. 
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Harry Wild Jones was one of Min- 
nesota’s most prolific and respected 
architects at the turn of the century, 
and his best work ranks among the 
Twin Cities’ finest historic buildings. 
Even today, 57 years after his death 
in 1935, he continues to inspire ar- 
chitects. Jones’s shingle-style band 
shell and privies at Lake Harriet 
provided inspiration for the latest 
band shell, designed by Milo 
Thompson. (The privies, a bit tat- 
tered, still stand.) Butler Square 
(then Butler Brothers Warehouse), 
renovated in the 1970s and now on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places, was a bread-and-butter com- 
mission in 1906, but today is one of 
downtown Minneapolis’s prized pos- 
sessions. 

Although Jones designed numer- 
ous houses for wealthy Twin Citians, 


Courtesy Rolf Anderson 


Butler Square, 7906. 
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including his own home at 5101 
Nicollet Ave., he specialized in 
church design, not surprisingly con- 
sidering his heritage. 

He was born in Schoolcraft, 
Mich., on June 9, 1859. His father 


was a Baptist minister, as was his pa- 


ternal grandfather, who was a mis- 
sionary in Bangkok. His maternal 
grandfather, Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith, was religious—and patriotic. 
He wrote the hymn “America.” Har- 
ry Jones graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1880, studied at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for 
two years, traveled to Europe, and 
then went to work for H.H. Richard- 
son in Boston. 

Much of the Northwest was still an 
unchartered frontier, ready to be 
conquered by those ambitious 
enough to do so. Jones headed for 
Minnesota in 1883 to honeymoon 
with his new bride, Bertha J. Tucker, 
and stayed to chart a career. 

He opened his own shop in 1885. 
While the majority of Jones’s work is 
confined primarily to Minnesota, his 
churches can be found throughout 
the world, some 200 from Minnesota 
to China, India, New York and 
throughout the Midwest. The Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, where Jones 
was a member, still stands at the cor- 
ner of 26th and Blaisdell in south 
Minneapolis. Jones traveled widely 
and made a round-the-world trip 
with his wife around 1908, gleaning 
inspiration from many sources. His 
masterpiece of liturgical design, the 
Byzantine-style Lakewood Cemetery 
Memorial Chapel of 1910, is modeled 
after the Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. 
The stout, reddish-gray granite exte- 
rior is marked by a red tile dome, 
bronze front doors, and mosaic art- 
glass windows. The 200-capacity inte- 
rior, designed with Charles R. Lamb 
of New York, is a dazzling display of 
mosaic artistry, rendered with more 
than 10 million tiles by six artisans 
from Italy. Four main figures, repre- 
senting Faith, Hope, Love and Mem- 
ory, overlook the room, while 12 an- 
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gels outlined in gold-inlaid tiles encir- 
cle the 65-foot-high dome. 

Not all of Jones’s work was quite 
so beatific. In addition to Butler 
Square, he did numerous other in- 
dustrial buildings in Minneapolis, in- 
cluding the Lindsay Brothers Build- 
ing, and the Washburn Park water 
tower. He also designed two band 
shells at Lake Harriet, and for the 
Minnetonka Yacht Club a pagoda- 
style clubhouse, which went up in 
smoke 50 years ago. 

Jones may well have initiated the 
Minnesota tradition of combining 
practice with teaching. From 1891 to 
1893 he taught architecture in the 
College of Mechanic Arts at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. He recognized 
the need for formal architectural 
training in the young and growing 
city, but despite his urging to the 
Board of Regents to expand archi- 
tecture courses, the program dwin- 
dled until it was revived again in 
1912. He also lectured on church 
architecture at the University of 
Chicago from 1912 to 1924. 

Jones was not necessarily an in- 
novator, nor did he brandish an in- 
dividual style. His various buildings 
display influences of Byzantine, 
Richardsonian Romanesque, pago- 
da, Beaux-Arts, and the Chicago 
School architecture. Instead of in- 
novation, he created a sturdy ar- 
chitecture in 
the polite 
Minnesota 
tradition. 
And for those 
who work at 
Butler Square 
or visit Lake- 
wood, or still 
use his many 
buildings, 
that may well 


be enough. 
Eric Kudalis 
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Jones’s diverse designs include 
the Minnetonka Yacht Club 
Clubhouse (top), burned early 
1940s; Detroit Lakes Baptist 
Church (above), burned 1970; 
and Lakewood Cemetery 
Memorial Chapel (left), 7970. 
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Founding Father 


“I never see a picture of a skyline,” 
LeRoy Buffington once observed, 
“without feeling a thrill of pleasure 
and accomplishment at the thought 
that I have had a part—even though 
unrecognized—in this movement 
which has sent great structures high- 
er and higher.” 

Although Buffington ranked 
among Minnesota’s busiest archi- 
tects from the 1880s through the 
early decades of this century, de- 
signing scores of structures through- 
out the Upper Midwest, he appar- 
ently took pride in his largely un- 
credited role in creating a new type 
of building that he never had the op- 
portunity to build: the skyscraper. 

A native of Cincinnati, Buffington 
learned his trade at several architec- 
tural firms in Ohio through 1871. 
That year, two years after his mar- 
riage to Mary Ellen DePew, he set 
up a new practice in St. Paul with 
partner A.M. Radcliffe. Buffington 
embarked on a solo career in 1874, 
opening an office at Washington and 
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Pillsbury Hall, University of Minnesota, 1887-’89. 
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Hennepin avenues in Minneapolis, 
and in short order had as much 
work as he could handle. He de- 
signed 42 hotels, and also such im- 
portant buildings as the Pillsbury 
“A” Mill, Burton Hall on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota, the 
West Hotel, and the Boston Block 
(all in Minneapolis); schools and 
churches throughout the region; and 
the old Union Depot and the original 
Minnesota State Capitol (1882) in St. 


on 


Paul, as well as the North Dakota 
State Capitol. The Minnesota seat of 
power, a Romanesque building mod- 
eled after the New York State Capi- 
tol, proved too small within a 
decade. Cass Gilbert’s Capitol 
stands in its place. 

Even so, Buffington’s influence on 
Minnesota architecture remained 
strong. During the 1880s, he later 
claimed, the first Minneapolis build- 
ing ordinance was written in his of- 
fice. 

Early in that decade, he began 
formulating plans for the unrealized 
project that would occupy him for 
much of the remainder of his career. 
Around 1880, while reading from 
the works of Viollet-le-Duc, he came 
across the Frenchman’s discussion 
of the possibility of using a frame- 
work filled with stone to construct a 
stool. Buffington postulated that the 
same principles could apply to build- 
ings, using a braced-metal frame to 
support shelves holding a veneer of 
masonry. By thus eliminating the 
need for a base to carry the entire 
load of the building, taller structures 
were suddenly possible. Self-sup- 
porting walls in office buildings were 
obsolete, he claimed. No walls were 
strictly necessary, in fact, except to 
keep the wind out. 

By 1883, Buffington finished his 
plans for a 28-story “cloudscraper” 
in Minneapolis, and he presented the 
idea to the convention of the Western 
Association of Architects two years 
later. He patented the idea of a met- 
al-shelved building in 1888 but could 
not secure backers for his Twin 
Cities skyscraper. Critics viciously 
attacked his new concept. “He does 
not know that the expansion of iron 
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would crack all the plaster,” noted a 
writer for the Architectural News in 
1888, “that in a few years there 
would only be a shell left. Iron is good 
in its place, but not to build buildings 
entirely of.” Somewhat more encour- 
agingly, the New York Sun observed 
that Buffington’s patent “is probably 
the production of a crank, but the 
cranks of one generation are some- 
times the prophets of the next.” 
Meanwhile, other architects were 
thinking along similar lines to Buffin- 
gton’s, as the introduction of the ele- 
vator in the 1850s and ’60s made tall 
buildings feasible. Metal-framed of- 


fice buildings began appearing in 


es. ~ 


Cloudscraper, ca. 1888. 


American cities during the 1880s. 
William Le Baron Jenney of Chicago 
is generally credited with inventing 
the skyscraper. His 10-story Home 
Insurance Building (1884) used iron 
and steel construction. Later, Louis 
Sullivan and Dankmar Adler of 
Chicago further advanced construc- 
tion technology with the use of all- 
steel framing in the 1890s. The pro- 
liferation of skyscrapers left Buffing- 
ton out in the cold. 

Buffington launched a series of 
patent-infringement lawsuits 
against the skyscraper builders. 
He eventually spent $30,000 in 
these unsuccessful efforts to pro- 

tect his idea. By the 

= time the architect’s 

patent expired, he had 

not collected a single pen- 
ny from the builders. 

Despite failing vision, 
Buffington remained at 
his drawing board. 
Among his final projects 
was a plan to enclose the 
entire Century of 
Progress Exposition in 
Chicago within a tentlike 
building. 

Two years before his 
death from heart fail- 
ure, Buffington finally 
received token recogni- 
tion for his role in in- 
venting the skyscraper. 
Rufus Rand, builder of 
the Rand Tower in Min- 
neapolis, sent an unso- 
licited four-figure royal- 
ty check to acknowledge 
Buffington’s place in his- 
tory. The Rand Tower 
was designed by Ho- 
labird and Root, succes- 
sors to William Le 
Baron Jenney. “A few of 
us know how much this 
generous act meant to 
the old man then near- 
ing the close of his long, 
valuable, and useful 
life,” the Minneapolis 
Journal editorialized. 
“He could not speak of 
it without emotion.” 
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Although the “cloudscraper’” is at- 
tributed to Buffington, evidence 
suggests that Harvey Ellis, who 
worked for Buffington, actually 
designed the building. 

Ellis maintained a nomatic 
lifestyle, often shunning publicity 
and recognition. He was born in 
Rochester, N.Y., in 1852 and after 
a semester at West Point and a 
three-year stint in Europe, be- 
came an apprentice architect in 
Albany, N.Y. In 1879, Ellis and his 
two brothers opened an architec- 
tural office in Rochester, where 
Ellis, as chief designer, found in- 
spiration in the Romanesque style 
of H.H. Richardson. Within due 
time, however, Ellis became rest- 
less and abandoned the firm, 
moving to Minnesota in 1886. 

He was the first to admit he 
spent 20 years of his life “pre- 
served in alcohol,” wandering like 
a gypsy throughout the country, 
working for various firms. He’s 
most frequently associated with 
Buffington’s office. Although none 
of his drawings bears his name, 
he’s said to have designed Pills- 
bury and Nicholson halls on the 
University of Minnesota campus, 
as well as the St. Paul Building in 
downtown St. Paul. 

His design approach leaned to 
the emotional, concerned more 
with aesthetics than function, 
and eventually he redirected his 
energy to painting. Ellis moved 
back to Rochester, N.Y., where 
he continued to paint—and drink. 
In 1903, he was hired to design 
furniture for Gustave Stickley. He 
reintroduced himself to architec- 
ture through his many designs for 
Arts and Crafts-inspired house 
plans and renderings. 

After a colorful but unfulfilled 
life, Ellis died unknown and im- 
poverished on Jan. 2, 1904. 

Erin M. Hanafin 
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Purcell and Elmslie 


The partner- 
ship of William 
Gray Purcell 
and George 
Grant Elmslie 
remained in 
existence just 
more than a 
dozen years, 
from 1909 to 
1922. Yet in that 
short time it be- 
came one of the 
leading architectural practices of 
the early-20th century and emerged 
as the most important Minnesota 
firm within the Prairie School. 

Much has been written about 
Purcell and Elmslie and the firm’s 
best-known works: the dramatic 
Bradley Bungalow, the remarkable 
design of the Merchants National 
Bank, the brilliant spatial planning 
achieved at Lake Place, Purcell’s 
own home, and the Woodbury 
County Courthouse, the only major 
civic building constructed by any of 
the architects of the Prairie School. 
These buildings possess great con- 
ceptual strength and incorporate 
ornament with spectacular designs 
in leaded glass, terra cotta and 
sawed wood. 

What was behind this success and 
creativity? Their skills were certain- 
ly complementary, and they shared 
a well-articulated architectural phi- 
losophy. Perhaps more important, 
there was strong mutual respect. 
Elmslie considered Purcell his 
“main inspiration and source.” And 
Purcell said of Elmslie, he was “a 
strong man, a gentle man, he was 
Chopin for the eye, he just poured it 
out.” Such admiration surely 
helped each man bring out the best 
in the other. 


AM files 
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Dick Kronick 


George Grant Elmslie 


And if Purcell and Elmslie each 
had a strong belief in the other, 
their clients certainly believed in 
them as well. Within just seven 
years the Bradley family built three 
houses, one by Louis Sullivan while 
Elmslie was still in his employ, and 
two by Purcell and Elmslie. 

My own home in Minneapolis was 
designed by Purcell and Elmslie in 
1915 for Charles and Adeline 
Backus, who must have felt this 
same inspiration. Backus was al- 
ready in his 50s when he and his 
wife decided to leave what must 
have been a settled lifestyle in their 


Bradley Bungalow, Woods Hole, Mass. 


home on Grand 
Avenue and 
build a house 
that bore no re- 
semblance to 
those of their 
neighbors. He 
was a man of 
modest means, 
working as a pi- 
ano tuner for 
the Metropoli- 
tan Music Com- 
pany, who met Purcell while tuning 
his piano. Nonetheless, Backus be- 
lieved in what he saw at Lake Place, 
and he and his wife proceeded to 
commission a house that was care- 
fully designed to meet their needs. 
Their satisfaction with the house 
was affirmed by Purcell nearly 25 
years later in 1939 when he corre- 
sponded with Marion Backus, 
Charles and Adeline’s daughter and 
only child, who had returned to live 
in the family home after the death 
of her parents. Purcell wrote, “It 
was good of you to send me these 
nice little pictures that recall the 
dwelling we 
made for your 
appreciative fa- 
ther so many 
years ago... I 
had forgotten all 
about the inter- 
esting system of 
cases and book- 
shelves, aston- 
ishingly mod- 
ern, anticipating 
decorative 
forms that have 
only recently 
appeared... I 
was very fond of 
your father, and 
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always stopped to visit with him on 
his semiannual inspections of our pi- 
ano.” 

A discussion of the Backus house, 
particularly from a 1992 perspec- 
tive, may also help us understand 
the ability of Purcell and Elmslie. 
The house is a classic example of 
Prairie-style architecture, with 
broad, sheltering eaves, and care- 
fully balanced facades 
featuring bands of case- 
ment windows and hori- 
zontal trim. It is said to 
be the firm’s only house 
in Minnesota whose origi- 
nal stucco has not been 
painted, thus retaining 
the intended harmonious 
color scheme between the 
tinted plaster, trim and 
casements. Yet, even 
though we usually experi- 
ence a building from the 
exterior, the true mea- 
sure of a building’s suc- 
cess is how it functions 
for its occupants. 

The interior-spatial 
design is described as the 
culmination of Purcell 
and Elmslie’s experimen- 
tation with the small 
open plan. The main living area is 
essentially a single space with the 
only separation between the entry, 
living and dining rooms consisting of 
slant screens built from oak. These 
same spaces are joined visually by 
horizontal trim, bands of shared 
casements which extend from one 
space into the next, and a continu- 
ous ceiling plane. The overall effect 
is one of remarkable spaciousness in 
a relatively small area. This same 
space is both practical and function- 
al, with an extensive storage system 
including shelves, cabinets and a 
sideboard occupying a 25-foot wall, 
large window areas all protected 
from the summer sun, and screens 
and storm windows that are easily 
changed from the inside. 

This same thoughtful attention to 
detail is seen throughout the house. 
Corner kitchen cabinets feature 
mitered-wooden bins that open out 
to provide easy access. Two rooms 
on the second floor are creatively 


joined to form a master suite. Oak 
doors fold back to create a large 
opening with the jamb falling direct- 
ly between two windows, which are 
part of a continuous band shared 
by both rooms, while the transition 
between the spaces is softened by a 
low soffit. A completely intact bath- 
room includes a claw-foot tub care- 
fully spaced from the wall and an 


entire wall of built-in storage. 

All told, the house remains a re- 
markably functional place. Yet 
what I find amazing are the forms 
and spaces, which are truly dynam- 
ic creations. Purcell’s comment on 
the “disclosure of a life in the build- 
ing” seems no overstatement. And 
here the architecture had to speak 
for itself. There was no budget for 
an elaborate site, leaded windows 
or sawed wood. In fact, the Backus 
house was built for less than 
$3,000. 

H. Allen Brooks in his book The 
Prairie School summarizes the ac- 
complishments of Purcell and Elm- 
slie by stating, “As a team they 
worked splendidly together and 
their designs always showed an ex- 
emplary concern for problems of 
how a building worked. By judi- 
cious planning and subtle manipu- 
lation of interior space they created 
an environment that was efficient 
and pleasant in which to be.” 


Historians will remember Purcell 
and Elmslie for their major contri- 
butions to one of the most important 
periods in the history of American 
architecture. Those who actually ex- 
perience their creations will recall 
inventive and ingenious designs that 


captivate the eye and engage the 
mind. Rolf T. Anderson 


Purcell-Cutts house 
(Lake Place), Minneapolis. 


Backus house 
(above and below), Minneapolis. 
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Liebenberg and Kaplan 


Liebenberg and Kaplan’s partner- 
ship spanned four decades. The 
firm was one of the busiest in the 
city with more than 7,000 commis- 
sions, including more than 200 
movie theaters and 600 residences. 

Jacob J. (“Jack”) Liebenberg 
was born in Milwaukee in 1893. He 
was in the first class from the new 
School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1916. He re- 
ceived a master’s in architecture 
from Harvard the following year. 
He entered the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, and after the war, returned 
to Minneapolis to join the firm of 
D.C. Bennett and teach in the 
School of Architecture from 1919 to 
1921. In 1921, Liebenberg left Ben- 
nett and the University to establish 
a long and productive partnership 
with his brother-in-law, Seeman Ka- 
plan. 
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Jacob (Jack) Liebenberg 


Kaplan, two years younger than 
Liebenberg, was a native of Min- 
neapolis who graduated from the 
University of Minnesota’s architec- 
ture program in 1918. During his 
partnership with Liebenberg, Ka- 
plan managed the engineering and 
business details of the company un- 
til his death in 1963. Liebenberg 


continued to practice until his re- 
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Proposed plaza for the Gateway urban-renewal project, Minneapolis. 
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tirement in 1980. He died in Min- 
neapolis in 1985. 

The partners designed a number 
of houses near the lakes in Min- 
neapolis, and several model homes 
for the Thorpes Country Club de- 
velopment in Edina from 1927 to 
1928. Their commissions also in- 
cluded commercial structures, 
churches, synagogues, hospitals, 
and radio and television stations. 

But Liebenberg and Kaplan’s art- 
deco movie theaters brought them 
fame. Built in the 1930s, they are 
considered among the nation’s 
finest. 

The theaters’ exteriors were 
bright with neon, color, concealed 
spotlights and animated marquees. 
Brick, stone, glass, metal and Vitro- 
lite (a tile manufactured in a wide 
variety of colored glass tempered 
with minerals to make it more 
durable, smooth and mirrorlike) 
were used to create streamlined, fu- 
turistic façades. 

The most striking features of the 
theaters’ interiors were the lobbies 
and auditoriums. Lobbies were de- 
signed to attract the customer to the 
fantasy worlds within that offered 
escape and respite from the worka- 
day life outside. They were seduc- 
tively lighted and furnished to offer 
luxury, comfort and relaxation to 
many who could otherwise never ex- 
perience such amenities. 

Auditoriums were usually built in 
the “stadium” manner. Seating in 
the last rows was installed on a se- 
ries of steps or tiers. This eliminated 
the need for balconies and was an 
innovation that Liebenberg intro- 
duced to Minneapolis in his atmo- 
spheric theaters in the late-1920s. 

The interiors featured curvilinear 
decors that often consisted of lines 
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of color that flowed down the walls 
and toward the stage, directing the 
eye irresistibly to the screen. Walls 
and ceilings were covered with 
sound-absorbing Absorbex (made of 
compressed wood fibers) or Acousti- 
Celotex (compressed cane fibers) 
tiles painted in bright colors. Indi- 
rect lighting fixtures of metal in 
matching curvilinear shapes, glass 
block, colored-tapestry glass, and 
sweeping metal railings and seat 
trim were used to dramatize the 
themes of machine-age streamlining 
and color. 

The firm’s best examples of art- 
deco theaters are the Granada (to- 
day Suburban World), Hollywood, 
Varsity, Uptown, Rialto, and Cam- 
pus, all in Minneapolis. Others in 
Minnesota include the Time in 
Austin, the Maco in Virginia, and 
Norshor in Duluth, as well as the 
Fargo in North Dakota. Many still 
exist and have been restored and 
placed on the National Register of 
Historic Places or protected by local 
designation. 

Liebenberg was an easy-going 
man who was unfailingly courteous. 
He was a treasure trove of stories 
about his commissions and his 
clients. Liebenberg’s amazingly ac- 


curate memory could always be 
counted on to know precisely which 
buildings he designed, the dates, 
and information about the clients 
and how he obtained the commis- 
sions. 

Liebenberg and Kaplan’s papers 
were deposited in the Northwest 
Architectural Archives at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1975. The 
collection consists of presentation 
drawings, job files, specifications 
and photographs documenting 
many of their projects. Some 430 
researchers have used the papers 
for restorations, alterations and 
studies of Liebenberg and Kaplan’s 
work. Drawings from the collection 
have appeared in a half dozen ex- 
hibits locally and nationally, as well 
as on a television program that paid 
tribute to this remarkable firm. 

Alan Lathrop 


Clark Residence (top), Minneapolis; rendering of Varsity Theater (above) in Dinkytown, near 
University of Minnesota. 
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Magney & Tusler/ 
Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 


Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom began 
in 1917 as Mag- 
ney & Tusler Ar- 
chitects and En- 
gineers, a part- 
nership between 
Gottlieb Magney 
and Wilbur H. 
Tusler. The firm, 
which would 
eventually design 
such Minneapolis 
buildings as the 
Young-Quinlan 
Building, Foshay 
Tower and the 
Minneapolis Post 
Office, began 
with small com- 
mercial build- 
ings, houses and 
churches. 

In 1919 French 
architect Leon 
Arnal formed a 
professional rela- 
tionship with 
Magney & Tusler 
that became the 
basis for some of 
the firm’s most 
highly regarded work. Arnal’s work 
with Magney & Tusler included the 
Calhoun Beach Club, the original 
Walker Art Center and the Min- 
neapolis Woman’s Club overlooking 
Loring Park. 

The relationship between Arnal 
and Magney & Tusler, which lasted 
until 1934, offers an early example 
of the teacher-architect model still 
prevalent today. Arnal was trained 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, and after serving in World 
War I, he accepted a position with 
the University of Minnesota School 


Courtesy Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 


Gottlieb Magney 
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Wilbur H. Tusler 


(From left) John Lindstrom, John Magney, Stowell Leach and Donald Setter looking over 
shoulder of Wilbur Tusler. 


of Architecture. 

The most recognizable example of 
this collaboration is the 1929 Foshay 
Tower, modeled after Minneapolis 
businessman Wilbur Foshay’s fa- 
vorite structure—the Washington 
Monument. The interior of the Fos- 
hay follows many of the same princi- 
ples that guide office-building de- 
signers today: a central service core; 
windows in every office; under- 
ground parking complete with car 
wash and repair services; and an ele- 
gant lobby that creates an impression 


of substance. Unfortunately, by the 


time the building 
opened in 1929, 
the stock market 
had crashed and 
Wilbur Foshay 
was under inves- 
tigation for mail 
fraud. 

In the early- 
1930s, Magney 
& Tusler re- 
ceived the Min- 
neapolis Post 
Office commis- 
sion, a project 
that helped pull 
them through 
the Depression. 
Working again 
with Leon Ar- 
nal, Magney 
& Tusler creat- 
ed one of the 
finest art-deco 
buildings in the 
Twin Cities. 
The streamline- 
moderne com- 
plex is listed on 
the National 
Register of His- 
toric Places. 
The 4-story, 540-foot-long stone 
building, according to Magney, 
would last 100 years or longer, un- 
less, of course, “the handling of mail 
is turned all topsy-turvy from the 
way it is done at present.” Although 
he didn’t foresee the growth of the 
city, Magney was certainly right 
about the building’s quality. A 1990 
addition not only respects the original 
design but reiterates it precisely. 

In fact, several of Magney & 
Tusler’s best buildings have been 
carefully restored recently. The 
Young-Quinlin Building on Nicollet 


Mall exemplifies this trend. Designed 
in 1926 as one of Minneapolis’s first 
department stores, the building now 
houses a Ralph Lauren store. The 
gracefully arched display windows, 
the “jewelry-box” display cases 
flanking the entrances, the ornate 
ceilings and the curved mezzanine 
stairway offer an ideal setting for the 
upscale merchandise. 

In 1939, Donald P. Setter became 
a partner in Magney & Tusler, fol- 
lowed by Stowell D. Leach and John 
Lindstrom in 1952. Setter estab- 
lished and supervised what was to 
become a 50-year relationship with 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The firm has completed more than 
1,000 projects for the telephone 
company, including a recent renova- 
tion of the U.S. West central-office 
building in Minneapolis. 

The name Setter, Leach & Lind- 
strom Inc., was adopted in 1959 
when the firm changed from a part- 
nership to a corporation. The firm 
continued its tradition of public ar- 
chitecture when it began working 
with a collaborative team in the 
1980s to design the new Minneapolis 
Convention Center. Other recent 
projects include the Cannon Falls 
Elementary School, and a nine- 
school renovation project for the Ed- 
ina school district. The firm has de- 
signed more than 150 projects for 


the University of Minnesota Twin 
Cities campus, as well as work for 
Gustavus Adolphus and Carleton 
colleges. 

With experience in educational, 
governmental, medical, commercial 
and light-industrial facilities, Set- 
ter, Leach & Lindstrom today is a 
well-established, nationally recog- 
nized firm. Janet Whitmore 


Hedrick-Blessing 


Walker Art Center (top); Calhoun 
Beach Club Apartments (above), 
1927-’29; Woman’s Club of 
Minneapolis (left), 1926. 
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Edwin Lundie 


A decade ago I sat in my favorite 
leather-and-ash Jorgenson chair in 
the Fireplace Room at the Arbore- 
tum, bored with the drone of one of 
my academic colleagues, and star- 
ing at the beautiful timber framing 
and turned-wood light fixture 
above me. I wondered who had de- 
signed this comfortable room, 
which I had come to appreciate 
over several academic retreats. At 
recess one of my colleagues in- 
formed me that the architect was 
Edwin Lundie. I now know that my 
colleague must have never met the 
man, otherwise he would have sure- 
ly used the moniker, “Mr. Lundie.” 

A decade later, after viewing 
some 75 of Mr. Lundie’s projects, 
having had great conversations with 
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Allen R. Olson 
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Edwin Lundie 


his daughter, his draftsmen, his 
clients and his colleagues, I realized 
that he always was referred to as 
Mr. Lundie. This proper title com- 
monly bestowed on gentlemen in the 
°20s remained with him for life. It 
seems aptly to reflect both 
the great respect he was 
given, along with his pen- 
chant for tradition. While 
the architectural commu- 
nity around him was fol- 
lowing the tide to mod- 
ernism in both casual 
speech as well as architec- 
tural style, Mr. Lundie 
pursued his steadfast 
course of cultural continu- 
ity. Today, many clients, 
countless guests and some 
architects have come to ap- 
preciate Mr. Lundie’s re- 
solve. 

Edwin Lundie was born 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
1886, where he was im- 
mersed in romanticism un- 
der the tutelage of his 
grandparents. Showing an 
early aptitude for sketch- 
ing, he soon found himself 
in St. Paul apprenticing 
with Cass Gilbert. You 


may have seen the aerial perspec- 
tive of the State Capitol, so fre- 
quently published in Cass Gilbert’s 
work, which was the product of Ed- 
win Lundie’s hand. Following 
Gilbert’s departure to New York, he 
continued his apprenticeship un- 
der Thomas Holyoke, and then 
Emmanuel Masqueray. During 
these years he gained a great respect 
for the importation of style and its 
relevance in the cultural represen- 
tation of a new frontier. He also 
learned the rigors of application 
and hard work, traits that he re- 
tained throughout his career. In his 
own practice, he was said to work 
an eight-hour day at the office and 
then go home to work another eight- 
hour evening. During apprentice- 
ship, he also honed his rendering 
and drafting skills through a school 
that Masqueray founded, along 
with sessions at the Gargoyle Club. 
By 1922 he had embarked on a 


Entry to Musser house, (left) 
Sunfish Lake, Minn.; interior of 
Thompson “Shooting Box” 
(above), Windom, Minn. 
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career of his own, which would 
eventually span 50 years and pro- 
duce some 300 designs. He left be- 
hind the large institutional clients 
common to his apprenticeship and 
pursued residences, cabins and a 
few public buildings such as the Ar- 
boretum and Lutsen Lodge. Mr. 
Lundie’s designs have gained impor- 
tance due to his love of local materi- 
als and craftsmanship. Styles, like a 
parti, became simple themes 
through which he could explore his 
craft. Relying on his ability to sketch 
picturesque images and his pen- 
chant for consummate details, he 
created drawings that included tem- 
plates for builders to work by. 
Builders have noted their joy in 
working on these projects, which 
went together like a fine piece of fur- 
niture. 

Mr. Lundie’s clients were com- 
monly the wealthy of St. Paul for 
whom he did elaborate country es- 
tates, hunting lodges and North 
Shore cabins. His clients, however, 
also included professors, as in the 
Grove in St. Paul, and others of 
modest means. The Andersons, both 
school teachers, were amazed by the 
joy with which Mr. Lundie designed 
their modest house in Mendota. To- 
day, neighbors still treasure the sim- 
ple elegance of this Cape Cod image 


on evening strolls. 

The lessons from Mr. Lundie are 
more than the legacy of fine struc- 
tures, but also the alternative model 
of practice that he demonstrated. 
He gave great importance to the 
transformation of convention and 
style, like having pride in a great 
quotation. He also drew for the 


purpose of building, 
not for the protec- 
tion in a litigious 
world. He nurtured 
a cadre of craftsmen 
whom he knew could 
execute his cre- 
ations. He sustained 
relations with his 
previous clients by 
sending them sketch- 
es of their projects 
as holiday gifts. 
Thus he created a 
paradigm for an inti- 
mate cultural con- 
nectedness so often 
missing in the mod- 
ernist, somewhat eli- 
tist proposition of 
service. 

Today, scholars 
such as Linden 
Groat at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan are re-evaluating 
architects’ position as creators of 
cultural artifacts. Mr. Lundie and 
others of the picturesque genre 
of the ’30s may serve many of us 
today as mentors to the humility 
of architecture when practiced 
in the midst of a cultural milieu. 


Dale Mulfinger 


Daniels estate (top), Gem Lake, 
Minn.; exterior of Thompson 
“Shooting Box” (above). 
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Thomas Farr Ellerbe 


The name Ellerbe calls to mind im- 
ages of both a remarkable man and 
a nationally recognized architec- 
ture-and-engineering firm. Until re- 
cently, it seemed impossible to sepa- 
rate Tom Ellerbe from his creation. 
Although his father, Franklin, actu- 
ally established the firm in 1909, 
Tom transformed it from a small, 
sole proprietorship into a major 
force in the medical design field. At 
his retirement in 1966, the firm em- 
ployed more than 500 people. 
Immediately following his fa- 
ther’s death in 1921, Ellerbe was 
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St. Paul City Hall/Ramsey County 
Courthouse, 1931. 
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Thomas Farr Ellerbe 


forced to exercise the authority and 
decisiveness that became the hall- 
marks of his managerial style. When 
a senior architect announced that he 


and his associates had decided to 
take over the firm, Ellerbe fired him 
on the spot. This unexpected power 
play left a strong impression on 
Ellerbe. For many years, he lacked 
confidence in the loyalty of his key 
staff members. He became a de- 
manding and, according to some, 
“dictatorial” leader. Yet he was also 


known for his pragmatism and per- 
spicacity—traits that proved in- 
valuable in the medical design field. 

By the early-1920s, the firm had 
established strong relationships 
with such clients as the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn. Ellerbe faced 
the challenge of keeping pace with a 
phenomenal growth rate in the 
medical industry. One of Ellerbe’s 
first tasks was planning the Plum- 
mer Building for the Mayo Clinic. 
“Nobody could have written a pro- 
gram for the Plummer Building be- 
cause the clientele was growing like 
crazy,” Ellerbe recalled. “The 
Plummer Building started out as a 
ə- or 6-story building with a floor 
added as things evolved. And all of 
a sudden, we found out that we 
were at a 10-story building. We 
kept adding floors, not knowing 
where the [roof] was going to be.” 

Soon after completion, the Plum- 
mer Building was filled to capacity. 
Harry Harwick, Mayo’s business 
manager, called Ellerbe to discuss 
additional building plans. “The pa- 
tients are coming in droves and we 
can’t handle them,” Harwick told 
Ellerbe. ““We’ve decided the Plum- 
mer Building has been so successful 
that we'll build another just like it 
someplace else.” 

Ellerbe convinced the clinic that 
this was a “cockeyed idea” and that 
his scheme for “an exaggerated 
tent” would prove more practical. 
This approach provided Ellerbe 
and his staff with the time to com- 
plete “an intelligent analysis of the 
problem.” 

“We built a whole series of Quon- 
set huts and hooked them up with 
the subway system,” Ellerbe ex- 
plained. “This solution turned out 
to be a phenomenal success. People 


Don F. Wong 


Christian Korab 


James Stageberg 


Screened gazebo (below), 
Marshfield, Wis.; Seventh Street 
parking-transit facility (right); 
Stickler residence (opposite top), 
Lake Pepin, Minn.; writer's studio 
(opposite center), Lake Pepin, 
Minn.; Fourth Street parking- 
transit facility (opposite bottom). 
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James Stageberg 


Two years ago when James Stage- 
berg published A House of One’s 
Own with his wife, author and essay- 
ist Susan Allen Toth, he sought to de- 
mystify the architectural profession 
by showing the nuts-and-bolts of 
house designing. Architect-designed 
homes are not exclusively for the 
rich, the book suggests, nor are they 
esoteric, avant-garde dwellings for 
eccentric artists. Oh, no! Stageberg’s 
book was a guide to designing the 
“house of your dreams,” a dream 
that can be quite accessible. 

Stageberg certainly seems to have 
been bitten by the writing bug. He’s 
now fleshing out notes for his next 
book, a personal memoir about the 
life of an archi- 
tect. “We are a 
splendid profes- 
sion, and I want 
to write about 
that,” he says. 
“Architects are 
some of the 
most profes- 
sionally moral 
people I know. 
They have 
great integrity. 
Architects are 
given a high 
moral purpose 
in their educa- 
tion. I think we 
believe what we do has an impact on 
the lives of people. A building comes 
and stays. It’s not like a painting, 
which is either hung or not hung.” 

Nevertheless, Stageberg admits 
that the high social mission of the 
modernists—that architecture can 
change the world—didn’t exactly 
pan out. “Modernism hasn’t made a 
better society,” he says. “Other 
things have to come into play. Yet 
what we do has a strong impact on 
the society in which architecture is 
placed.” 

Despite it all, Stageberg considers 
himself a modernist at heart, and he 
was trained in architecture in the 


post-World War II era when mod- 


ernism was the new architecture, 
imported from Europe by the likes 
of Walter Gropius and Mies van der 
Rohe. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1952, and 
completed a master’s in architecture 
from Harvard in 1954. He worked 
for various Twin Cities architects— 
including Thorshov and Cerny; 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson; 
and Setter, Leach & Lindstrom— 
before forming his own firm in the 
early-’60s. In 1969 he formed a 
partnership with Thomas Hodne 
that lasted through the early-’80s. 
The rational principles of mod- 
ernism still guide Stageberg’s work, 
although his application has 


changed a bit over time. His recent 
works are looser, less controlled by 
modernist dogma. Particularly in 
his own weekend getaway, Wind 
Whistle, which he designed for 
Toth, color and playful forms come 
into focus. A screened gazebo for a 
rural-Minnesota couple and a color- 
ful garden house for a Wisconsin 
couple express similar notions that 
architecture can be fun. 

“Postmodernism and deconstruc- 
tivism have loosened up the form,” 
he says. “Architecture has gotten 
better because of more freedom, ex- 
pressed by such architects as Frank 
Gehry.” 


Despite the new freedom, Stage- 


Shin and Joel Koyama 


shunned such labels as “regional” or 
“national” firm, Ahles says. Quite 
unexpectedly, however, the comple- 
tion in 1976 of the Omnitheater at 
the Science Museum of Minnesota 
extended the firm’s sphere of influ- 
ence beyond the Twin Cities. HGA 
has designed similar complexes in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. 

Importantly, HGA recognizes the 
state’s appreciation for commerce, 
the arts, health and education, and 
worship. And early projects proved 
watersheds in establishing HGA’s 
pre-eminence in these fields. When 
Hammel and Green met for their 
first luncheon in 1952 at the St. Paul 
Hotel (which HGA renovated during 
the early-1980s), the two young ar- 
chitects were about to embark on a 
joint venture, the Chelsea Heights 
School. This small-scale project, 
completed in 1953, provided the foil 


wood-sheathed box with a tripod 
roof and separate bell tower, was 
built in two stages between 1958 and 
1960. Two decades later, HGA re- 
asserted its talent for sacred archi- 
tecture by blending 20th-century en- 
gineering with Puritan simplicity at 
the Colonial Church of Edina, an 


Without crystal chandeliers and 
Italian marble, HGA created both a 
design and civic champion for Min- 
neapolis to savor for generations. It’s 
a marvel in terms of economy. Green 
says with glee that Orchestra Hall 
would today cost $15 million, where- 


as the recently completed concert 


arren Reynolds 


for securing the commission to build 
Highland Park Junior High School, 
which was innovative in terms of its 
floor plan and lighting, and later 
many other secondary and post-sec- 
ondary facilities throughout the state. 

With the baby boom and subur- 
ban migration in high gear, new 
churches were sprouting throughout 
the region. And HGA quickly estab- 
lished its deft hand at constructing 
reverent worship spaces within a 
modernist vocabulary. The first such 
project, the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation in St. Louis Park, a 


approach that the firm successfully 
repeated around the country. 

HGA also has a long history of de- 
signing arts-and-entertainment facili- 
ties. The completion of the Benedicta 
Arts Center at the College of St. 
Benedict in 1964 graced the cover of 
Architectural Record and led to sim- 
ilar projects at Gustavus Adolphus 
and Luther colleges. Lauded for its 
acoustics, the Benedicta Arts Center 
foreshadowed one of HGA’s most 
prestigious and successful projects— 
Orchestra Hall in Minneapolis with 
Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer. 


hall in Dallas, which has the same 
seating capacity, cost a whopping 
$150 million. 

“They’re expressions of modesty,” 
Green says about HGA’s achieve- 
ments. Over the years much of their 
work has been featured in the nation- 
al press. Yet HGA doesn’t seek out 
architecture for publicity’s sake. In- 
stead, the Firm of the Year strives for 
architecture distinguished by quality 
and economy, architecture that is 
simply deserving of recognition. 
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Pictured from left to right: Curt Green, Richard Hammel, Bruce Abrahamson. 


Delano Elementary School 
(above), 1992; O'Shaughnessy 
Auditorium (right) at College of St. 
Catherine, 1971; St. Bede’s Priory 
(opposite top), Eau Claire, Wis., 
1967; Minneapolis Clinic of 
Psychology and Neurology 
(opposite center), 1966. 
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In the beginning, there was Richard 
Hammel and Curt Green. Two years 
later in 1955, Bruce Abrahamson 
joined them in their quest to design 
modern architecture in the Upper 
Midwest. So, one of Minnesota’s 
leading architectural firms—Ham- 
mel Green and Abrahamson—was 
formed. Now celebrating its 39th 
year, HGA has been selected by the 
AIA Minnesota as the first recipient 
of the Firm of the Year Award. 
Beginning as a two-person shop in 
Curt Green’s home, HGA has grown 
incrementally to its current size of 
200-plus staff members with offices 
in Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Den- 
ver. Despite the recession, the firm is 
eyeing expansion. HGA’s imprint on 
the Twin Cities 
and its architec- 
tural landscape 
is difficult, if not 
impossible, to ig- 
nore. Skeptics 
need only drive 
across the Twin 
Cities, with a 
copy of A Guide 
to the Architec- 
ture of Minneso- 
ta in hand, to be 
convinced of 


HGA’s ubiquity. 

When asked what HGA projects 
had in common, Green replies, 
“They’re all modest.” Since the 
three founding principals had roots 
here, they naturally understood the 
community. In fact, HGA’s longevity 
may rest in the fact that they realized 
something that outsiders often miss, 
which is that Minnesotans opt for 
quality over quantity, durability 
over fashion, and economy over 
glitz. This commitment to community 
continues as staff serves on a variety 
of charity and civic boards. Partner 
Loren Ahles says, “We’re residents, 
not visitors.” 

If HGA’s work is considered by 
many to be Minnesota modest, it is 
also characterized by some as Min- 
nesota nice. HGA’s work is rarely 
dramatic or brash and, yes, it is of- 
ten polite. Having endured mod- 
ernism and postmodernism, HGA 
never embraced a manifesto. In- 
evitably, of course, the firm’s oeuvre 
reflects the times, but HGA avoids 
initiating design “movements” or 
producing any “star” architects. 

So, HGA has not produced any 
flops or follies. And even if it has, 
blame it on gambling fever, as in 
Canterbury Downs, or despots, as in 
the Shah of Iran’s Pahlavi Library, 
which was never built. After a brief 
sojourn in the New York market 


during the early-1970s, HGA has 


Joe Ketola 


had begun producing work 
in the modern style, such 
as Elizabeth and Winston 
Close, and Bob Cerny, but 
it wasn’t until Rapson took 
charge of the architecture 
school that the new style 
was officially sanctioned 
here.) It soon became clear 
that Rapson was a force to 
reckon with, and that a 
new Bauhaus-trained, 


Scandinavian-inspired International 


style was here to stay. 


Over the subsequent 30 years at 


the University, Rapson was able to 
blandish his style of modernism on 
thousands of students through a wit 


and wisdom gathered over 
a wide-ranging practice 
that included the design of 
large college campuses to 
technically complex the- 
aters, from high-rise 
buildings to bentwood 
rocking chairs. Through 
all of his work, there is a 
consistency of purpose 
that is true to the solid ed- 
ucational foundation he 
received at Cranbrook 
under Eliel Saarinen’s 
leadership. The great 
Finnish master instilled in 
all of his students a love of 


natural materials and a respect for 
the art of construction. His philoso- 
phy was that “all work by the stu- 


dent should be based on reality—not 


artificial, not just theory, but a part 
of life.” As proof of the efficacy of his 


method, Rapson has won six nation- 
al AIA Honor Awards and dozens of 
local and regional awards to date. 


Having retired from ac- 
tive teaching in 1985, Rap- 
son is enjoying a renewed 
popularity as a visiting lec- 
turer at numerous archi- 
tecture schools across the 
country, many headed by 
former students. At these 
talks, Rapson is fond of 
reciting his “Ten Com- 
mandments” of architec- 
ture. With a wry glance to 
John Ruskin’s “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” 
and R. Buckminster 
Fuller’s “Nine Chains to 
the Moon,” Rapson identi- 
fies the 10 essentials that 
must be addressed success- 


fully i in every building if good archi- 
tecture is to happen: historical con- 
tent (community), context (the site), 


program (or use), struc- 
ture, integrity of materi- 
als, technical systems, 
space-form, architectural 
expression (or symbolism), 
managerial-and-fiscal re- 
sponsibility, and the totali- 
ty of the creative act. 
Above all, he believes, as 
did Saarinen, that archi- 
tects should design to the 
potential of their times, to 
be fully a part of life in all 
its ramifications. For Rap- 
son, that is a forgone con- 


clusion. Bruce N. Wright 
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Courtesy Ralph Rapson & Assoc. 


Ralph Rapson 


Case Study House No. 4, 
“Greenbelt House” (below), 1945; 
Rarig Center (right) at University of 
Minnesota, 1971; Tyrone Guthrie 
Theatre (opposite top) with original 
screens, 1962-’63; watercolor 
from Taos, N.M. (opposite center); 
The Glass Cube (opposite 
bottom), Amery, Wis., 1976. 
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Ralph Rapson 


When Ralph Rapson designed the 
Guthrie Theater in 1963, the 49- 
year-old architect already had de- 
signed six U.S. Embassies and con- 
sulates in Europe, won several na- 
tional design competitions, and 
taught at M.I.T. alongside such ar- 
chitectural luminaries as Alvar Aal- 
to, William W. Wurster and Pietro 
Belluschi. Before that he was head of 
the architecture department at the 
Institute of Design in Chicago from 
1942 to 1946, studied at Cranbrook 
Academy under Eliel Saarinen and 
with classmates Eero Saarinen, Har- 
ry Weese, Charles and Ray Eames, 
Harry Bertoia, and Edmund Bacon, 
and traveled west to visit the work of 
Shindler and Neutra in California 
and Wright’s Taliesin West in Ari- 
zona. Rapson also had traveled to 
France, Greece, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Holland as part of his 
growing international practice with 
work for the State Department after 
World War II. 

The Guthrie Theater was a water- 
shed building for Rapson, and its 
sway over American theater design 
across the country has reverberated 
through theatrical circles ever since. 
But the influ- 
ence of Rap- 
son’s archi- 
tectural sensi- 
bilities has 
been carried 
much further 
through other 
work, such as 
his designs 
of the Cedar 
Square West 
new-town de- 
velopment on 
Minneapolis’s 
West Bank 
and several 
private resi- 
dences, and 
his leadership 
at the Univer- 
sity of Min- 
nesota School 


of Architecture and Landscape Ar- 
chitecture. 

Rapson assumed the deanship of 
the University of Minnesota School of 
Architecture nine years before the 
Guthrie commission and began as- 
sembling a strong faculty of practi- 
tioner/teachers like James Stageberg, 
Leonard Parker, Bob Cerny, John 
Meyers, Roger Clemence, John Rau- 
ma, and others. This was in keeping 
with his own experience at M.I.T., 
where then-dean William W. Wurster 
had established the precedent of hir- 


ing professors who were practicing 


architects first, and teachers second. 
Modernism, or the International 
style, was all the rage then. Walter 
Gropius had re-established the 
Bauhaus ideals at Harvard, and by 
1946, when Rapson left Chicago to 
teach alongside Alvar Aalto at 
M.I.T., modernism was in full force 
among a handful of enlightened East 
Coast schools of architecture. 

When Rapson took charge of the 
University of Minnesota School of 
Architecture in 1953, the majority of 
the school’s faculty were full-time 
teachers steeped in the tenets of a 
classical Beaux-Arts training. 
Through his appointments, Rapson 
was able to bring modernism along- 
side another strong tradition of the 
Midwest, the Prairie School, which 
had Minnesota connections of its own 
through the work of Minneapolis- 
based architects Purcell & Elmslie. 
(A handful of Minnesota architects 


plete each other’s designs. But they 
didn’t hover over each other at the 
drafting table. Elizabeth, who is 
fond of telling anecdotes, is more in- 
tuitive, and Winston, whose conver- 
sations veer toward lectures, is more 
methodical. 

“Lisl and Win were answering to a 
higher God, which meant that they 
had to be very truthful and direct to 
each other,” says architect Gar Har- 
gens, who worked with the Closes for 
two decades before buying Close As- 
sociates in 1987. Reflecting on their 
partnership, Winston says, “We 
concluded that together we did bet- 
ter work than either of us would 
have done alone.” 

Across the Twin Cities and 
throughout the Midwest exists a bril- 
liant constellation of, as the design 
cognoscenti simply say, “Close 
homes.” Perhaps best known as resi- 
dential architects, the team also de- 
signed many institutional projects, 


including the award-winning Gray 
Freshwater Biological Institute. 

For the Closes, site, efficiency and 
simplicity rule. These flat-roofed, 
inward homes, organic in tone but 
geometric in form, are in Minneapo- 
lis architect Bob Roscoe’s view Min- 
nesota’s most “indigenous” houses. 
But Elizabeth modestly shrugs, and 
says in slightly accented English, 
“People have gotten used to them.” 


In fact, she recalls a client’s inability 
to secure a mortgage because of the 
home’s flat roof. 

Today a Close home is sought af- 
ter and new owners seek out Close 
Associates to make adjustments. 
Hargens recently designed a home 
for the son of a partner at Red 


Wing’s Interstate Clinic, which the 
Closes designed in the late-1930s. 
Yet, like the child of a famous politi- 
cian, Hargens acquired not just a 
firm but a persona, too. 

“The hardest thing to overcome is 
the perception the Closes also tried 
to overcome, which is “you guys only 


do expensive, modern houses’ ,” 
Hargens remarks, “when, in fact, 
always we’ve done much more.” 

It is interesting that this design 
duo, who would eventually work for 
Minnesota’s elite, began their ca- 
reers attending to the housing needs 
of the state’s poorest citizens. Also, 
during their early career, the Closes 
designed packaged prefabricated 
homes. 


Hedrich-Blessing 


“That was right down our alley,” 
says Winston about prefab housing. 
“They were efficient and simple.” 
Elizabeth adds, “For architects, the 
trick was to design it so you could 
pack it in one truck load.” Yet, the 
high production costs ultimately 
made prefabrication too costly. Eliz- 
abeth sighs, “The trouble was the 
salesmen would get into the act, 
adding this and that.” 

Other great midwestern archi- 
tects—Wright, Rapson, Purcell and 
Elmslie—also set out to halt the 
housing crunch through good design 
and did not succeed. Yet, the Closes 
can take solace in the fact that the 
country appears poised to tackle 
these difficult issues. In addition to 
continuing the firm’s tradition of de- 
signing quality homes for the disad- 
vantaged and affluent, Close Associ- 
ates asserts its commitment to com- 
munity-based projects, such as the 
new Harriet Tubman Women’s Shel- 


Saari & Forrai 


ter, Riverside University Family 
Practice Clinic, and Children’s Hos- 
pital of St. Paul. 

“The issues that concern us the 
most are the same that excited Lisl 
and Win at the beginning,” explains 
Hargens. “They set out to build af- 
fordable housing and I am, as they 
were, committed to projects that try 
to create better communities.” 
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Winston and Elizabeth Close 


Private residence (above), Lake 
Minnetonka, 1984; private 
residence (right, for son of earlier 
client), Red Wing, Minn., 1992; 
Interstate Clinic (opposite top), 
Red Wing, 1939; Gray Freshwater 
Biological Institute (opposite 
center), 1974. 
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Elizabeth and 


Winston Close 


Perched on a Lowry Hill cliff, the 
current occupants of John and 
Dorothy Rood’s home, designed by 
architects Elizabeth and Winston 
Close and completed in 1948, take in 
views of the Minneapolis skyline and 
Sculpture Garden. While the home 
is the epitome of mid-20th-century 
sophistication, intelligent in an Adlai 
Stevenson way and stylish in an Ed- 
sel fashion, the owners must also 
contend with less serene modern 
manifestations, such as Interstate 94 
and Sumner Field. 

The latter has deteriorated into a 
bleak and grimy housing project dis- 
tinguished by streaks of gang graffiti 
and crumbling streets. Completed 
over several decades, the Closes de- 
signed part of the complex. The 
proximity of affluence and poverty 
reveals the failure of the American 
dream to produce decent, affordable 
housing. For the Closes, informally 
known as Win and Lisl, the contrast 
holds an ironic resonance. 

Winston says the couple left 
M.I.T. for Minnesota during the 
late-1930s with the “vim and vigor” 
to solve the housing crisis. Elizabeth 
inherited her idealism from her fa- 
ther, a Viennese lawyer and politi- 
cian, who was an early champion of 


public housing. As a child she 
learned the tenets of modernism, 
since her family’s home was de- 
signed by Adolf Loos. Apparently, 
the architect’s adage, “ornamenta- 
tion is a crime,” stuck. 

When the Closes met at M.I.T., 
Winston was also a committed mod- 
ernist. As an undergraduate at the 
University of Minnesota’s School of 
Architecture, he says his class aban- 
doned the eclectic Beaux-Arts style. 
“We knew that we wanted to do 
something other than Corinthian 
columns—what, exactly, we didn’t 
know.” Then came news of the 
Bauhaus and suddenly modernism’s 
pledge that “less is more” held the 
promise of reversing architecture’s 
previous indifference to social ills. 

Arriving here as the Depression 
lingered, the couple must have been 
something of a novelty, with their 
offbeat notions of flat-roofed houses 
and unconventional marriage. They 
shared a practice called Close and 
Scheu, and Elizabeth retained her 
maiden name until, when pregnant, 
it became an “embarrassment.” So 


the name of the firm was changed to 
Close Associates. As divorce statis- 
tics indicate, marriage is a difficult 
proposition. Coupled with a profes- 
sional arrangement it seems impossi- 
ble. But at ages 85 and 79, the Clos- 
es appear to have mastered both. 
Like any couple married more 
than 50 years, the Closes can finish 
each other’s sentences and, during 
their working days, they could com- 


Gar Hargens 


Courtesy Bentz/Thompson/Rietow 


Airport main-terminal building, the 
University of Minnesota School of 
Architecture and Metropolitan Sta- 
dium. Other work over the years in- 
cluded a long list of office buildings, 
schools and colleges, churches and 
such religious buildings as St. Olaf’s 
Catholic Church. 

Throughout his 40-year career, 
Cerny exerted great influence on 


Minnesota architects. Early on he 
fought to change the type of archi- 
tecture taught at the University from 
classic and French to contemporary. 
It was a frustrating battle because 
many severely criticized the school 
for experimenting in the new mod- 


ern style. But Cerny continued to 
advocate modernism. The best and 
brightest students were increasingly 
attracted to his firm from the late- 
’40s on because he hired them as ap- 
prentices, encouraged them and 
gave them broad freedom to pursue 
quality. 

Urban renewal was a passion of 
Cerny’s. He was convinced that 
Minneapolis had to become a mod- 
ern-looking metropolis in order to 
prosper. Following World War II, as 
executive secretary of the Civic Cen- 
ter Development Association, he 
lead the group to address downtown 


blight, namely the Gateway area. 
Cerny envisioned eliminating an 18- 
block area and designing a cluster 
of public buildings (slab towers) ar- 
ranged in a civic-center form. Plans 
moved slowly, much to Cerny’s 
frustration, yet he continued to pro- 
mote the concept weekly in speeches 
to civic groups, the mayor’s office, 
and anyone who would listen. 
By 1952, only 
a new public 
library was 
planned for 
Fourth and 
Hennepin. Af- 
ter 1958, when 
federal monies 
for urban re- 
newal were 
granted, the 
final count- 
down began. In early-1960, the 
wrecking balls came in, wiping out 
40 percent of the loop, 17 blocks in 
all. Thorshov and Cerny were re- 
tained to design the Public Health 
Building, the State Employment Se- 
curity Building, and the Federal 
Courthouse. 
The results of 
Cerny’s mod- 
ernist visions 
for Minneapolis 
finally were be- 
ing realized. 

In 1983, Cerny 
was awarded 
the AIA Min- 
nesota Gold 
Medal. His dis- 
ciples and 
rivals alike 
came to pay tribute, only to wit- 
ness a once-tireless leader in a 
wheelchair, debilitated by cancer 
and Alzheimer’s disease. Two years 
later in 1985 he died in St. Paul at 
76. Cerny’s influence lives on with 
the many architects who went on to 
head their own firms after Cerny 
and Associates disbanded. John 
Lackens, president of The Alliance, 
spoke for many as he reflected re- 
cently, “When I left Cerny Associ- 
ates, I stated that any success I 
would achieve would be strictly due 
to Bob Cerny, the school and his of- 


fice as a mentor.” Bette Hammel 


Roy Thorshov 


Roy Thor- 
shov was 
literally 
born into 
the archi- 
tecture 
profession. 
_ His father, 
Olaf, was a 
partner 
with Long, 
Lamoreaux 
and Thor- 
shov, an outgrowth of Long and 
Kees. It was only natural then that 
young Roy should study architec- 
ture at the University of Minneso- 
ta, where he graduated in 1928. 
After going to France for further 
study at the Fontainebleau School 
of Fine Arts and returning for gradu- 
ate study at Minnesota, Thorshov 
acquired practical experience at 
his father’s firm. 

In 1936, he took over the prac- 
tice, renaming it Long and Thor- 
shov and taking in a fiesty young 
partner, Bob Cerny. 

In contrast to Cerny, Thorshov 
loved many of the old buildings in 
the city and eventually became 
dedicated to historic preservation. 
In 1972, he became the first chair- 
man of the Minneapolis Heritage 
Preservation Commission and 
helped redevelop the 1906 Butler 
Brothers warehouse into the 
award-winning Butler Square. 

During the Thorshov and Cerny 
years, Roy’s favorite work includ- 
ed the First Unitarian Society, St. 
Olaf’s Catholic Church, American 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and the student center and 
administration building at St. Olaf 
College (a joint venture with 
SMSQ). In 1960, Thorshov parted 
company with Cerny and teamed 
up with Willard Thorsen to form 
Thorsen and Thorshov. There he 
continued to direct projects rang- 
ing from schools, churches and of- 
fice buildings to shopping centers. 

In 1974 he was elected to the 
College of Fellows of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. He 
was director of the Norwegian 
American Historical Society, di- 
rector and vice president of the 
Norwegian American Museum in 
Decorah, lowa, held many other 
offices within the Sons of Norway, 
and in 1962 was knighted in the 
Order of St. Olaf by the Norwegian 
government. During his last 
decade, he won a merit award 
from the city of Minneapolis for 
his work on historic preservation. 
He died in March 1992. 

Bette Hammel 
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Robert Cerny 


Minneapolis-St. Paul International 
Airport (below), 1961; The 
Church of the Holy Name 
(opposite top), Minneapolis, 
1962; American Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Co. (opposite bottom), 
Minneapolis, 1957. 
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Robert Cerny 


In 1965, the ever-eloquent Bob 
Cerny drove Barbara Flanagan, 
then a fledgling reporter for the 
Minneapolis Tribune, down Hen- 
nepin Avenue, preaching his visions 
for the city. Flanagan recalls, after 
commenting that she loved the old 
buildings, Cerny’s fiery reply, “We 
should blow up the whole street! Ba- 
sically, everything should go.” In 
retrospect, that summed up his phi- 
losophy, the ideals of an ardent ear- 
ly modernist who firmly believed 
that for cities to thrive they must be 
planned with clusters of high-rise 
buildings and other contemporary 
architecture. 

From the time Wisconsin-born 
Cerny earned his master’s degree in 
architecture from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1933 and won a traveling fel- 
lowship to Europe the next year, he 
believed passionately in modern ar- 
chitecture. He saw that Scandina- 
vian cities, in particular, were al- 
ready using modern urban-planning 
techniques. He became convinced 
that this was the wave of the future. 
After three years as an associate ar- 
chitect with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Cerny accepted a teach- 
ing post in 1936 at the University of 
Minnesota’s School of Architecture 
(having graduated from there with 
honors in 1932), and began a life- 
time dedicated to modern architec- 


ture, whether through teaching, de- 
signing, building or speech-making. 

“He saw his responsibilities as an 
architect in far broader terms than 
most, believing that to build a better 
urban environment one must be- 
come involved in more than just de- 
sign,” says Fred Bentz, who spent 
many years in association with 
Cerny. 

Indeed, Cerny served as chairman 
of the Urban Renewal Committee of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and wound up as president of 
the Downtown Council, the only 
Minnesota architect to fill those 
shoes. 

By his own admission, Cerny was 
not an easy man to deal with. He was 
aggressive, outspoken, opinionat- 
ed—“an elegant zealot,” some 
said—yet sensitive and caring about 
his students and his team of talented 
young designers. 

From the beginning, Cerny want- 
ed to head his own firm but had to 
wait out the waning years of the De- 
pression. In 1937, soon after he be- 
gan teaching at the University, he 
and Roy Jones, who headed the 
School of Architecture then, started 
a practice with Cerny as a partner 
for five years. Together, they de- 
signed many contemporary houses 
around the Twin Cities. In 1942, in 
what proved to be a strategic move, 
he teamed up with Roy 
Thorshov. Over the next 18 
years, the firm, Thorshov 
and Cerny, prospered and 
grew to 125 staff members 
in the °50s, with Cerny as 
the driving force. Ultimate- 
ly in 1960, Thorshov left to 
go into partnership with 
Willard Thorsen, leaving 
Cerny as president of 
Cerny and Associates. 

Cerny’s commitment to 
modernism stood out in all 
the firm’s work, such as the 
Radisson South and Shera- 
ton-Ritz hotels, Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul International 
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to Minnesota to study at St. Paul’s 
Luther Theological Seminary. Dur- 
ing World War II, he joined the Ma- 
rine Corps as a pilot and was tempt- 
ed to stay in aviation. Instead, he 
decided to study architecture at Yale 
University, where he graduated with 
a master’s of architecture in 1949. 
He then returned to Northfield to 
start his practice and teach design 
and graphics part time at St. Olaf 
(an association that lasted almost 35 
years). 

Sovik’s firm has designed more 
than a dozen buildings at St. Olaf. 
Perched on a hilly site overlooking 
the southern-Minnesota farmlands, 
the campus retains an old-world 
look, thanks to the use of gray Lan- 
non stone from Milwaukee. In the 


early days working with the college, 
Sovik says the temptation was to be 
modernistic. “But we tried to contin- 
ue the scale and stone of the Nor- 
man-Gothic buildings already there 
and keep the orientation,” he says. 
The buildings’ interiors, however, 
show the classic modernist’s touch, 
with extensive use of glass, honey-col- 
ored oak, tile floors and open class- 
rooms. 

Concordia 
College in 
Moorhead, 
Minn., also 
has been a 
continuous 
client since 
SMSQ created 
the master 
plan in the 
’50s, design- 
ing about 12 
buildings 
since. For 
Carleton Col- 
lege in North- 
field, SMSQ did the new library ad- 
dition, the chemistry wing and vari- 
ous dorms. 

The main thrust of Sovik’s work, 
however, continues to be churches. 
His most recent commissions include 
two Catholic churches—the Church 
of Good Shepherd in State College, 
Penn., and St. Albert the Great (an 
addition) in south Minneapolis—plus 
a remodeling for Garrett Evangelical 
Seminary, connected with Northwest- 


ern University in Evanston, Ill. 
Through all these projects, Sovik 
carries out the three qualities he be- 
lieves are essential for religious ar- 
chitecture: scale, touchability and 
beauty. 

Designing baptismal fonts with 
running water has become one of his 
fortes. “I take certain joy in the fact 
that we were the first to make a bap- 
tismal font big enough for immersion 
(done in 1954 for a church in Willis- 
ton, N.D.),” Sovik says. “We can’t 
have the subject of God’s grace be a 
birdbath.” 

Is modernism still flourishing? So- 
vik definitely thinks it is. “But not 
the doctrinal modernism of the *40s 
and ’50s,” he says. “Postmodernism 
is dead. Modernism is alive, though 
somewhat revised, one that perhaps 
tends to symbols and is more orient- 
ed toward human relationships than 
technical issues. The merger of func- 
tionalism and symbolism is what 
makes good architecture.” 

Form may follow function, but 
evoking the beauty, mystery and 
spirituality of religion is what Sovik 
is all about. Bette Hammel 


Christiansen Hall of Music (top) at 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minn.; Our Saviors Lutheran 
Church (above), Jackson, Minn.; 
Trinity Lutheran Church (left), 
Princeton, Minn. 
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A new architecture in postwar America 


hen American soldiers returned home after World War Il, something was afoot on the home front. A new prosperity 
greeted them. And a new way of thinking about the world—and about architecture. Walter Gropius, fleeing Nazi 
oppression, brought the ideals of the Bauhaus to America in 1937. The Great Depression and the war sapped the 


nation’s resources, leaving little opportunity for architects to build, but plenty of time for them to think. With the likes of Mies van 


der Rohe, Marcel Breuer, Eliel Saarinen and Gropius, a rumbling could be heard in the nation’s leading architecture schools. From 


Harvard and M.I.T. to Cranbrook and the illinois Institute of Technology (Armour), these exponents of modernism were discarding 


the Beaux-Arts for a cleaner, more honest architecture. 


As early as 1932, an exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art in New York identified the new architecture taking shape in Europe. 


“Modern Architecture: International Exhibition,” sought to explore this International-style architecture as more than a fad. And 


indeed it was more. The deans of 
Mies, Le 
Corbusier, et al.—had more than spare, 


modernism—Gropius, 


cubic, “less-is-more” styling in mind. 
Modernism would create a better world. 

With war-torn Europe in ruin and 
America crawling from the wreckage of 
the Depression, the world was ready for 
change. American prosperity after the 
war provided the modernists with an 
outlet to apply their theories, and soon 
the American landscape forever would 
be changed, for better or worse. 

In Minnesota, modernism was already 
taking hold in the late-’40s under the 
guidance of such architects as Winston 
and Elizabeth Close and Robert Cerny, 
but it wasn’t until Ralph Rapson arrived 
in 1954 as head of the architecture 
program at the University of Minnesota 
that modernism became the Official 
architecture of Minnesota. Rapson, 
however, was not alone. The following 
pages profile a handful of architects who 
trained in the new architecture. And 
whether they call themselves modernists 
or not, they were among the emerging 
voices heard in the first decades after 


the war. Eric Kudalis 
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Don F. Wong 


Ed Sovik 


Ed Sovik 


Surrounded by his fine-books col- 
lection in his Northfield, Minn., of- 
fice, Ed Sovik reflects on the focus 
of his life’s work, the architecture 
of religion. “Ideally, religious de- 
sign ought to reflect the essential 
qualities of faith,” says Sovik, who 
has designed approximately 400 
churches in 23 states. In liturgical 
architecture, Sovik stresses the 
need to evoke hospitality, humani- 
ty, reality and beauty. He refers to 
British artist Eric Gill who says, 
“Take care of truth and goodness, 
and beauty will take care of itself.” 

Sovik represents a rare breed. 
When he speaks of religious archi- 
tecture, he does not mean the obvi- 
ous. The recital hall in Chris- 
tiansen Hall of Music at St. Olaf 
College, designed by Sovik and his 
firm SMSQ in 1976, is a shining ex- 
ample of his philosophy. The oak- 
paneled room of perfect propor- 
tions, including a balcony, is not 


enclosed, as are most concert halls, 
but has one wall of vertical, 2-story- 
high windows overlooking the coun- 
tryside. A red-and-gold acoustical 
tester, designed by Sovik, hangs from 
the ceiling. “We tried to make this a 
large salon, to give it a sense of cele- 
bration,” Sovik says. 

The offices of SMSQ (Sovik, 
Mathre, Sathrum, Quanbeck, 
Schlink and Edwins, originally 
founded as Northfield Architects by 
Ed Sovik in 1949) sit on the banks of 
the Cannon River. Inside the con- 
crete-block building is an open work- 
shop-style office, where a staff of 16, 
plus six partners, carries on an ac- 
tive general practice, ranging from 
theater restoration, residential and 
industrial to educational buildings 
and churches. Thanks to Sovik’s 
early mentor at St. Olaf, Arnie Flat- 
en, an art professor with many 
Lutheran-church connections, Sovik 
got into church and college work ear- 
ly. His first two associates left in 
1953, and Sewall Mathre, a Cran- 
brook graduate, joined him as a full 
partner. In 1971, staff architects 
Quanbeck and Sathrum also became 
partners, and recently, Schlink and 
Edwins. 

Sovik was born in China to 
Lutheran missionary parents of 
Norwegian origin. They spent their 
furloughs in Northfield, Minn. So it 
was natural that Ed and his two sib- 
lings became St. Olaf students, Ed as 
an art major. Through Flaten, he 
was exposed to architecture. After 
graduating with honors in 1939, he 
attended the Art Students League of 


New York for a year, then returned 


would enter the buildings from the 
subway and couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence.” 

The structure was so flimsily built 
that if a doctor didn’t like the way a 
particular space functioned, work- 
ers could literally tear down the 
walls overnight and build something 
new. For Ellerbe, this life-size, rip- 
and-tear model proved that people 
“had to use things to know whether 
they were right.” 

Because Ellerbe was hospitalized 
more than 30 times, he often drew 
on his own experience to generate 
patient-oriented design improve- 
ments, such as putting bathrooms in 
each hospital room. While hospital- 
ized for a back injury in a facility 
that featured his firm’s radial de- 
sign, Ellerbe noted, “The atmo- 
sphere in the [radial unit] was won- 
derful. It was like going from dark- 
ness to daylight. A nurse could 
stand at the center of this unit and 
see all of the patients. It convinced 
me that things worked as we claimed 
they would.” 

For Ellerbe, a successful building 
satisfied the client’s practical needs. 
He emphasized this point by forbid- 
ding his employees to compete for 
design awards, frowning upon “ar- 
chitecture for architecture’s sake.” 
In several instances, the firm’s de- 
signs set new functional standards. 
The first circular-care unit the firm 
created, for example, cut from 5.2 
to 3.8 the number of miles a nurse 
walked each day. 

While his firm’s medical design 
innovations brought it national 
recognition, Ellerbe made other sig- 
nificant contributions to the archi- 
tectural and engineering profes- 
sions. Volumes could be written 
about his roles as a social visionary, 
organizational master and patron of 
the arts. As a founding member of 
the United States Cooperative 
League, he put his political theory 
into action by working with the Ru- 
ral Electrification Association to 
bring electricity to remote areas. Al- 
though he led his firm with unques- 
tioned authority, he greatly appreci- 
ated the contributions his employees 
made to the firm’s success. In the 


1920s, he was one of the first in his 


TT ily | 


field to institute a profit-sharing 
plan. Ellerbe, who was the sole 
stockholder in the firm for decades, 
gave all of his shares to his employ- 
ees when he retired. 

Five years after Ellerbe’s death 
in 1987, the prestige of the firm he 
led for 45 years continues to in- 
crease. In 1988, Ellerbe acquired 
the West Coast firm of Welton Beck- 
et Inc., and in 1991 Building Design 
& Construction magazine identified 
Ellerbe Becket as the largest archi- 
tecture-and-engineering firm in the 
United States. Yet more than 
Ellerbe Becket’s size is noteworthy, 
as the firm continues to collect local 
and national design awards. With 
900 employees in Minneapolis, New 
York City, Washington, D.C., 
Kansas City, Los Angeles and 
Tokyo, Ellerbe Becket maintains 
the legacy of its namesake with a 
thriving, growing firm. 


Heather Beal 
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Plummer Building, Mayo Clinic 
(above) 1926-’28; “Indian God of 
Peace” (below) by Carl Mills, 
inside St. Paul City Hall. 
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Shin and Joel Koyama 


berg believes that the essence of good 
architecture cuts deeper than stylistic 
trappings. “It’s critical that architec- 
ture be understood beyond style,” he 
says. “This goes back to the purpose 
and kind of value architects can 
bring to the built environment, such 
as better working conditions due to 
light and circulation, better mainte- 
nance.” 

For Stageberg, that means becom- 
ing attuned to the clients’ needs, cre- 
ating architecture that serves the 
clients well. He applies these princi- 
ples in practice, and passes them on 
to his students at the University of 
Minnesota, where he has taught ar- 
chitecture since the mid-’50s. 

Serving the client well extends to 
the entire community, especially in 
the case of Stageberg’s most visible 
public projects, three parking ramps 
on the west side of downtown Min- 
neapolis for approximately 6,800 
cars. Stageberg remains particularly 
proud of the ramps. They have 
helped revitalize the west end of 
downtown, and they have helped im- 
prove the design of other municipal 
ramps since built. “To make art 
forms of ramps has been a real chal- 
lenge,” he says. 

Stageberg considers himself a gen- 
eralist. A survey of The Stageberg 
Partners’ recent projects easily con- 
firms that conclusion: The Recre- 
ational Sports Complex (with Ralph 
Rapson) at the University of Min- 
nesota, a high-rise in Des Moines, 


Shin and Joel Koyama 


Iowa, the King Memorial Center at 
Camp Courage North in Lake 
George, Minn., and the parking- 
transit facilities in downtown Min- 
neapolis, to name a few. 

Along with partners Bill Beyer 
and Dennis Sacks, The Stageberg 
Partners generates 95 percent of its 
income through large-scale, com- 
mercial projects. Stageberg says he 
has a hand in all the projects that go 
through the office. But small-scale, 
residential work, which comprises 
about one-third of the firm’s com- 
missions (or 5 percent of the in- 
come), are primarily Stageberg’s 
“babies.” And they may surely be 
his forte. He’s designed houses, cab- 
ins, gazebos, garden houses, and 
most recently a separate writer’s 
studio at Wind Whistle for Toth. 
“The reward in housing is more im- 
mediate,” he says. “I get a satisfac- 
tion out of every project built. But 
the house design is more person- 
able, more graspable. I love to do 
them.” 

At 67, Stageberg seeks new chal- 
lenges. “Architects get smarter with 
experience; they have better judge- 
ment,” he says. “Everyone in my of- 
fice I see getting better and better.” 

Eric Kudalis 
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Don. F. Wong 


Balthazar Korab 


Leonard Parker 


Minnesota Public Radio 
Headquarters (above), 1980; 
Psychology Building (right) at 
University of Minnesota, 1969; 
U.S. Embassy (opposite top), 
Santiago, Chile; Jewish 
Community Center (opposite 
center), St. Paul, 1964; Labor & 
Industries Building (opposite 
bottom), Tumwater, Wash. 
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Leonard Parker is a man of convic- 
tions. For Parker, good architecture 
is dictated by site, function, and 
beauty, not by the latest stylistic 
frosting. Since establishing his 24- 
person firm in 1958, Parker has 
sought to give his clients appropriate 
design that will have lasting value. 
Today, The Leonard Parker Associ- 
ates includes eight principals. A look 
at the firm’s projects—past, present, 
and future—indicates that Parker 
knows lasting value. 

The Jewish Community Center, 
one of his earliest commissions, has 
held up so well over the years that it 
recently received an AIA Minnesota 
25-Year Award. But Parker is not 
one to rest on past laurels. The last 
few years have been one of the busi- 
est in his firm’s history, having added 
to the architectural pegboard the 
Minnesota Judicial Center on the 
Capitol Mall and the 800,000-square- 
foot Minneapolis Convention Center 
(a collaborative effort with Setter, 
Leach & Lindstrom of Minneapolis 
and Loschky Marquardt & Nesholm 


of Seattle). 

In fact, there’s hardly a place in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul that 
doesn’t bear the Parker stamp. At 
the University of Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, he’s designed numerous 
buildings, including the modernist, 
brick-and-concrete Law School, the 
Scandinavian-inspired Humphrey 
Center and the Psychology Building. 
In downtown St. Paul, he did the 
Minnesota Public Radio Headquar- 
ters; at Macalester College, the 
Leonard Natatorium & Gym; and in 
Apple Valley, the Dakota County 
Western Service Center. Nationally 
and internationally, there’s the U.S. 
Embassy in Santiago, Chile, and the 
Labor & Industries Building in 
Tumwater, Wash. 

Louis Sullivan proclaimed that 
form follows function. Mies van der 
Rohe espoused that less is more. 
Parker adds to this roster of tenets 
the need to meld beauty with func- 
tion. One needs only to look closely at 
the Natatorium or Humphrey Center 
or Jewish Community Center to dis- 
cern Parker’s design signature, ren- 
dered in expressive brick detailing. 
At the convention center, stylized 


precast panels enliven the facade. 
And for the Washburn Public Li- 
brary in Minneapolis, it’s not brick 
but color and light that come into 
play. A lively mural in the children’s 


Balthazar Korab 


TLPA 


TLPA 


reading room offers a playful and 
functional setting. 

Parker’s commitment to lasting 
architecture is rooted in his training. 
He was born in Poland, raised in 
Milwaukee, served in World War II, 
and came to Minnesota for a visit 
and stayed for college. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1948, he headed to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, where he completed his master’s 
in architecture in 1950. The head of 
the architecture program recognized 
his talent and recommended him to 
Eero Saarinen. Parker spent six 
years in Saarinen’s office in Michi- 
gan. Saarinen’s office in the 1950s 
was one of the hottest training 
grounds for young architects in the 
country. Among the distinguished 
alumni were Cesar Pelli, Robert 


Venturi, Kevin Roche, Gunnar 
Birkerts, and others. Parker’s foun- 
dation in architecture was well 
formed by the time he moved back 
to Minneapolis to open his own of- 
fice. In the Minnesota architectural 
tradition, he’s combined practice 
with teaching, having held a position 
with the University of Minnesota 
since 1959. He teamed up with 
George Klein in 1968, maintaining a 
nine-year professional relationship. 
Within the profession, Parker’s 
commitment to teaching and prac- 
tice has earned him well-deserved 
recognition. He is one of only six re- 


cipients of the AIA Minnesota Gold 


Medal. In addition, he’s won more 
than 60 local and national design 
awards, most recently an AIA Min- 
nesota Honor Award for the classi- 
cally inspired Minnesota Judicial 
Center. 

Now approaching 70, when many 
are eyeing retirement, Parker has 
the satisfaction of seeing his firm 
continue to prosper. The U.S. Em- 
bassy and Labor & Industries Build- 
ing further will enhance the firm’s 
national prominence. If architecture 
is the handwriting of civilization, 
then Parker has had a role in chron- 
icling civilization. For more than 30 
years he’s helped shape the Twin 
Cities’ architectural landscape. 


Eric Kudalis 
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The 1980s and beyond 


Wading through postmodernism, deconstructivism and a recession or 
two, Minnesota firms continue to prosper 


By Bruce N. Wright 


The 1980s were troubled times ar- 
chitecturally speaking. This was the 
decade that saw the general accep- 
tance of postmodernism and the in- 
troduction of deconstructivism, that 
was washed by an undercurrent of 
pluralistic tendencies. It was the 
anything-goes decade, an invasion 
that began in the ’70s and swept 
through the 80s. 

As with many social and artistic 
periods throughout history, there 
are never any clear-cut demarca- 
tions between the end of one trend 
and the beginning of the next. There 
is always a blurring—an amalgam of 
ideas, styles and tendencies—that 
produces not one stylistically coher- 
ent tapestry, but a bundling of 
many skeins of ideas, some of which 


(This page, left to right) 

Private residence, by Harrison Fraker, photo 
by Thomas Hysell; Purina Farms, by Thorbeck 
Architects, photo by Robert Pettus; Zion 
Lutheran Church, by ATS&R; Baker Golf 
Course Clubhouse, by Kodet Architectural 
Group, photo by Christian Korab. 


(Opposite page, left to right) 

Colonial Church of Edina, by Hammel Green 
and Abrahamson, photo by Denes A. Saari; U. 
of Minn. Civil/Engineering Building, by BRW 
Inc.; Sahara West Library and Museum, by 
Meyer, Scherer & Rockcastle; Kerze cabin, by 
David Salmela, photo by Peter Kerze; 
Children’s Hospital Child Care Center, by 
Williams/O’Brien Architects, photo by Lea 
Babcock. 
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overlap and others that pick up an 
idea or trend and carry it further. 

And so, the beginnings of the two 
most dominant architectural 
philosophies of the ’80s—postmod- 
ernism and deconstructivism—are 
found in the rumblings of the late- 
1970s. And both movements began 
with theoretical bases put forth by 
architects uncomfortable or dissat- 
isfied with the status quo. This is 
when linguistic analogy and histori- 
cal reference supplanted the mod- 
ernist practice of functional-and- 
technological supremacy. 

Economic times also were critical 
to the practice of architec- 
ture in the 


°80s. Though it’s often dangerous to 
label a period without the wisdom of 
several decades of hindsight, social 
historians have identified the ’80s as 
a time of unprecedented economic 
expansion. The period helped 
spawn a record number of architec- 
tural firms in Minnesota between 
1980 and 1990. 

Although AIA Minnesota’s annu- 
al firm directory is not an all-inclu- 
sive directory (firms listed must be 
members of the association and pay 
an annual fee), it is a true indicator 
of the overall trend of 


design-firm prosperity. 
In sheer numbers, more new firms 
were listed with AIA Minnesota’s 
firm directory in the 1980s than 
ever before. In 1982, there were 185 
firms listed; in 1988 there were 220 
listed; yet by 1990 the total number 
dropped to 200 firms. Now, howev- 
er, the 1992 directory shows 231 
firms. 

A recent article in The New York 
Times business section showed that 
the collapse of the stock market be- 
tween 1973 and 1975 was “worse 
than 1929 to 1933, when the infla- 
tion of the 1970s and the deflation 
of the 1930s are taken into ac- 
count.” The 1970s saw the first 
drop in revenues for construction- 
related industries since the 1940s, 
when the draft sapped most domes- 
tic-labor efforts. This was followed, 
according to The New York Times, 
in 1981 and 1982 by the deepest re- 
cession since the ’30s. 

Every profession likes to think 


itself the 


bellwether of national economic 
trends, but it’s clear that when times 
are tough, companies stop build- 
ing—and when building stops, ar- 
chitects’ phones stop ringing. Yet, 
there is always hope. Even during 
the Depression, architects began 
new practices with small commis- 
sions and a faithful few clients that 
toughed it out. And during the 
1980s, Minnesota’s architects start- 
ed companies. In 1980, there were 
14 new firms that opened shop, fol- 
lowed by 21 new firms in 1981. The 
numbers taper off toward mid- 
decade, however, with only six new 
firms opening their doors in 1986, 
and two in 1989. Typically, new 
firms open up during recessions, 
perhaps because many architects 
have no choice but 

to start 


their own firms after being layed off 
from their jobs. In the early ’90s, 
with the recession bearing down, we 
see the number of new practices in- 
crease. 

But the number of failed firms is 
equally an indicator of the times. Of 
the 122 new firms created in the 
1980s, the overwhelming majority 
were one- to three-person firms 
when they began. Forty-four (or 36 
percent) of those failed or were sub- 
sumed by other larger firms by the 
year 1990. 

The true test should be the archi- 
tecture produced. Perhaps the star 
example from the 1980s is Meyer, 
Scherer & Rockcastle (class of ’81). 
More than any other firm created 
during that turbulent decade, 
MS&R represented the spirit of the 
new theoretically based architecture 
that was gaining recognition. Also 
unique to the firm was the balance 
of design-driven management (each 
partner is a lead designer, unlike 
many successful practices where 
partnerships are formed around a 
tripartite division of design, mar- 
keting and management). All three 
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partners at MS&R 
teach at the University of Minnesota 
College of Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture, a routine that 
has served other prominent archi- 
tects in Minnesota of older genera- 
tions as well. Each partner has ex- 
pressed the satisfaction and stimula- 
tion that teaching can bring to his 
work, and likewise, the practical ex- 
perience that client work informs 
their teaching—the very reason 
Ralph Rapson established this for- 
mat at Minnesota in the early-1950s. 
MS&R has earned numerous Min- 
nesota AIA Honor Awards and one 
national AIA Honor Award since its 
inception. 
Other successful firms from the 
’80s generation include Mulfinger, 
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Susanka & Mahady 
(class of ’83), and Heise, Reinen & 
McRae (class of °84). Unlike MS&R, 
which designs a wide range of build- 
ing types, the latter two firms have 
chosen to specialize in specific build- 
ing types (housing for Mulfinger, Su- 
sanka & Mahady; retail and special- 
ized commercial for Heise, Reinen 
& McRae), a wise business move in 
times of a market-driven economy. 
Both firms have grown in size as a 
result. Likewise, Walsh Bishop As- 
sociates (class of ’84) has grown with 
its emphasis on commercial office 
buildings. 

There are other noteworthy firms 
from the 1980s, but their roots are 
in previous decades. Rafferty Raf- 
ferty Tollefson Architects; KKE; 
BRW; Damberg, Scott, Peck & 
Booker; Arvid Elnes Architects; 


and The Alliance, among oth- 
ers, continued to prosper in the 
past decade, while firms like 
The Stageberg Partners (class 
of °69 and °82) and Kodet Ar- 

chitectural Group (class of ’62 

and °83) defied partnership 

break-ups to flourish and pro- 
duce some of their best work to 
date. 

Other firms thrived during the 
shakeout or came into their own, 
such as RSP Architects (class of 
°78), The Leonard Parker Associ- 
ates (class of ’58), Hammel Green 
and Abrahamson (class of °53), or 
the revitalized Ellerbe Becket (class 
of 09 and ’87). The Leonard Park- 
er Associates has produced some of 
the most important public buildings 
the state has seen since the 1950s 
(when Brooks Cavin designed the 
Veterans Service Building in 1953) 
with its designs for the Minnesota 
Judicial Center and the Minneapolis 
Convention Center (in collaboration 
with Setter, Leach & Lindstrom, 
and Loschky Marquardt & 

Nesholm). 


Like much of the 
Midwest, Minneso- 


ta did not hasten to join 
any stylistic bandwagon 
during the ’80s. As a rule, 
Minnesota never has been 
advanced or retardataire 
in its embrace of new ar- 
chitectural theory, al- 
ways solidly practical, never shirk- 
ing its public responsibility, always 
squarely in the mainstream of de- 
sign. But, like a river that has 
jumped its bed, the architectural 
zeitgeist of the late-’70s shifted away 
from modernism, and so too, did 
Minnesota in the ’80s. There are 
good—even excellent—examples of 
postmodernism and deconstruc- 
tivism to be found, but these tend to 
diffuse the aesthetic with a form of 
modernism that could only be called 
Minnesotan. If anything, the trendi- 
ness of postmodernism, deconstruc- 
tivism and all the other -isms only 
helped loosen some of the con- 
straints, allowing Minnesota to 


con- 
tinue to produce solid design. 


Purina Farms by Thorbeck Ar- 
chitects, for instance, is rooted 
strongly in the vernacular tradition 
of its Missouri site. St. Elizabeth 
Seton Catholic Church by Rafferty 
Rafferty Tollefson is a stirring ex- 
ample of the power of liturgical ar- 
chitecture on an Indiana prairie. 
The houses of Salmela Fosdick 
avoid stylistic labeling, with such 
award-winning projects as the 
Kerze cabin and Thompson resi- 
dence (both by David Salmela) and 
the Pruitt retreat (by Cheryl Fos- 
dick) inspired from widely different 
aesthetics. Milo Thompson of 


Bentz/Thomp- 
son/Rietow studied Lake 
Harriet history when designing one 
of Minneapolis’s most lauded build- 
ings from the ’80s, the Lake Harriet 
band shell. McGuire/Engler/Davis, 
much to its credit, seldom strayed 
too far from the teachings of the 
Prairie School. And firms like 
James/Snow Architects looked to 
midwestern, rural architecture and 
early-modernist German factories 
for its design of the Phillips Plastics 
Short Run Division building in New 
Richmond, Wis. 

These aren’t trendy designs. 
They’re responsible designs that 
serve their clients well. And that 
may be the true characteristic style 
of Minnesota design in the ’80s. In 
all, the ’80s saw Minnesota firms be- 
gin to gain the national prominence 
they once had when firms like Cass 
Gilbert and Purcell & Elmslie held 
sway. If the work that is now near- 
ing completion by today’s Minnesota 
architects is any indication, the ’90s 
should bring the state’s architecture 
into even greater national esteem. 


(Opposite page, left to right) 

Lake Harriet Band Shell, by 
Bentz/Thompson/Rietow, photo by Christian 
Korab; Desch office building, by 
McGuire/Engler/Davis; computer-generated 
Paper Architecture submission, 1989; 
private residence, by Robert Gerloff of 
Mulfinger, Susanka, Mahady, photo by Peter 
Kerze; Zapp Bank, by KKE Architects, photo 
by Shin and Erich Koyama. 


(This page, left to right) 

St. Elizabeth Seton Catholic Church, by 
Rafferty Rafferty Tollefson, photo by Phillip 
MacMillan James; Target Greatland, by 
RSP, photo by Bob Pearl; private residence, 
by Thomas Hodne, photo by Phillip 
MacMillan James. 
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BECAUSE SUBSTANCE MATTERS 


For more than 30 years, professional liability We'll design the best coverage plan with substance, 
insurance through CSDZ has sheltered the design and for your firm. 
construction communities from the risk of loss. 

We offer you the knowledge, foresight and staff 
expertise to put your mind at ease. We go beyond simply 
selling policies to provide comprehensive blueprints for 
risk management. 


Cobb, Strecker, Dunphy & Zimmermann, Inc. 
Suite 2000 150 South Fifth 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 (612) 339-7467 


4726 East Towne Blvd. Suite 230 
Madison, WI 53704 (608) 242-2550 


CNA 


For All the Commitments You Make® 


Your ideas can take on any shape, 
color, or finish with WELLS CONCRETE 
PrRopucts Company. We know the 
importance of a building’s exterior 
appearance. From a sandblasted 
finish to the look of inlaid stone, 
WELLS can meet your expectations 
for versatility, quality, and depend- 
ability. We know color is equally 
important to you. WELLS can use 
aggregates, concrete dyes, and white 
cement to create any color you 
require. 


WELLS is also your one source 
supplier for total concrete buildings. 
You can have the beauty of 
architectural concrete wall panels 
plus the advantages of a precast 
concrete roof system, all designed, 
manufactured, and installed by 
WELLS. 


For all your precast concrete 
needs, call WeLts today. Our 
versatility in precast and prestressed 
concrete can bring your ideas to 
reality. 


P.O. Box 308 © Wells, MN 56097 © 1-800-658-7049 


How most insurance How the AIA Minnesota Insurance Program does 


programs measure claims 
processing time 


1 
2345678 
9101112131415 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
2330 24 25 26 27 28 29 


Most insurance programs can’t pass the test of time. They fail when it 
takes weeks and months to handle your claim. They fail when they treat 
you like a number with a problem. 


E Sao The AIA Minnesota Insurance Program, however, passes the test of time 
7 8 91011 1218 with flying colors. Among the program’s features: 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 e 48 hour average claims turnaround time 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 e A courteous and caring staff that treats you like a person, not a number 
28 29 30 31 e Office hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. central time 
e Controlled by active AIA Minnesota members as Trustees 


It's your time and your money. If your insurance program isn’t giving you 

the service you pay for, it’s time to look into the AIA Minnesota Group 
12 3 Insurance Program. 

45678910 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

18 19 20 21 22 23 24 Association Administrators & Consultants 


25 26 27 28 29 30 31 3 Park Plaza, Ste. 1200 
Irvine, California 92714 
1-800-854-0491 Toll Free 


For more information, call Toni Scott or Ken Hobbs 


MONTPELIER, MONTPELIER STATION, VA. A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 
PRESERVATION...PLAN ON IT 
Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, reviving Write: 
your neighborhood? 
Gain a wealth of experience and help preserve our historic National Trust 
and architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for Historic for Historic Preservation 
Preservation and support preservation efforts in your Department PA 
community. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. Washington, D.C. 20036 


Infloor® Heating Systems make 
your new home barefoot warm. 
.@ Imagine stepping onto a warm tile | 
z shower. It's a wonderfully cozy feeling 


For more information contact: 
Floor Systems, Inc. 

900 Hamel Rd. = i t 
Hamel, MN 55340 7 aa = 
(612) 478-6365 Fax (612) 478-6057 HEATING SYSTEMS 


Centennial Yearbook 


The following pages present our 
“Centennial Yearbook,” your in- 
troduction to those ATA Minnesota 
firms that have chosen to provide 
financial support for publication 
of this expanded Centennial issue 
of AM. 
The presence of The American 
Institute of Architects in Minnesota 
started in February 1892. Now, a 
century later, the initial group of 
34 members has grown to an orga- 
nization with over 1,000 architects 
and over 225 architectural firms. 
While none of the 61 firms pre- 
sented in our Yearbook is 100 


years old, each is headed by archi- 


_ tects who are part of Minnesota’s 


continuing tradition within The 
American Institute of Architects. 


Architecture Minnesota appre- 


ciates the support of these firms —_ 


which has enabled us to broaden 
the scope of our editorial coverage 
in this special issue to profile many 
of the significant buildings, firms 
and people that have given Min- 
nesota an outstanding record of 
architectural achievement for 
which it has become nationally © 


known. 


Peter A. Rand, AIA 
Publisher 
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Architecture 
Planni 
821 Raymond Ave. Suite 400 


St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 
api 612-645-6806 


mer ai > 
Renovation and Addition to the Duluth International Airport 


CArchitects 


218-728-5124 


This space has been paid for by the firms listed. 
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ALAN innesota 


‘Anderson Dale Architects, irk. - 
2675 University Avenue « St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 « (612)-642-9000 
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eee is ninii 
~ OGAN Area High School 


ae 


New U.S. Border Station 
International Falls, Minnesota 


ARCHITEC TURAL 
I 


KESOURCES NG. 
Architecture • Engineering « 
Landscape Architecture • Interior Design 


Hibbing « Duluth • Bemidji 


ARCHITECTURE: 


BD O St ie ANA GC Hed) a ie 6: “es 
SPACE SIGN Dee a ie 


(612)893-9020 (715)386-8303 


Busch Residence 
Falcon Heights, MN 


More information about the project 
can be obtained from 
Kevin Busch, AIA 612/645-6675. 


CENTURY BANK 
Coon Rapids Branch, 3500 129th Avenue Northwest 


New construction of a 4,200 square foot bank branch. The 
primary construction materials are brick and rockface block 
with copper roofing at the entry and sign towers. The bank 
branch is scheduled to open in Spring, 1993. 
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SWZ 


Bonestroo. 
Rosene. . 
Anderlik & 


Associates. 


pa & Architects 


i St. Paul èe Milwaukee 


My, how we have grown. 
Congratulations on your centennial! 


400 Sibley Street, Suite 500 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
612/222-3701 
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2600 FOSHAY TOWER «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55402 ° (612) 332-1234 


GOOD DESIGN 
YOU CAN 
BANK ON 


Our goa l at Buetow and Associates is the design of high-quality environments that 
will be fully responsive to your organization's needs and that will stay within your own 


construction timetable and budget. 

S pace needs, site evaluations, facility design, construction cost estimating, space 
planning, ADA compliance reviews and "Construction Coordination” are examples of our 
comprehensive design services. 

Financial building facilities that are intelligently constructed, conserve 
energy and with low maintenance expenditures are demonstrated by our firm's extensive 


design experience . 
Please call Mr. Thomas Dunwell at (612) 483-6701 to discuss your building needs today. 


um ee 
Nee Hani aa 
i sv/NaI'BRRBE IS | 


BUETOW 
mae & ca O SOCIATES, INC. 


2345 Rice Street, St. Paul, MN 55113 
(612) 483-6701 FAX (612) 483-2574 
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Bb BEV 


B R W ARCHITECTS, INC. 


B R W INC. 


Thresher Square 

700 Third Street So. 

Minneapolis, 

MN 55415 

612/370-0700 | 
Fax 612/370-1378 | 


Fresh Design Directions Within a 
Multidisciplinary Tradition 


-CARLSEN & FRANK 
Locations —————__ | ARCHITECTS 


; ; ; Specialists in housing and office planning for new construction, additions, 
Denver Minneapolis Milwaukee remodelings, site development, interiors and construction observation 
Orlando Phoenix Portland 
San Diego Salt Lake City Seattle 


1 


482 Dayton Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota 55102, ph (612-227-4576) 


‘ 
` 


Christensen- = 
Architectural FX 
Consultants 


Congratulations and Best Wishes 
from 
Cuningham Hamiiton Quiter, P.A. 


Specializing 
š one fh = 
in Disti nctiv e 2 Pl Deephaven Residence 
Home Designs wes Addition and Remodeling 
© New Homes “SERVICES: Offering complete Architectural services from 

R initial concept to project completion or any partial services 
e 

seieilioaihts DESIGN STYLES: Accomplished in all styles. from Traditional 

© Aoomons to Posumodern to Contemporary. 


SPECALTIES: Cost-conscious, energy-<cflicient, and passive solar 
design; as well as difficult sites and unique client needs. 


~ APPROACH: We cncourage client participation in the design. 


PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES: Providing assistance in all arcas of 
the design and construction process, from site selection to 
contactor recommendation, selection, and observation. 


no charge fora first consultation. 


\ “The Affordable deal Big 


} Featured in Better Homes and Gardens 


| lin 

' Daniel Christensen — Architect 
Member of MN Society of Architects 
23 Years of Residential Design 

Over 200 Homes Designed 


1635 Cedar Lake Parkway * Minneapolis MN 55416 + 612/377-8493 
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CLOSE ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTURE THAT ENDURES 


in 1938 Elizabeth Scheu and Winston Close 


Vee ee le 


id ; Bis 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA CANCER CENTER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EEN A 


Richard J. Carlson Architects, Ltd. 
2116 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 


Telephone 612/870-4563 


Planning 
Interior Architecture 
Engineering 


DAMBERG 
SCOTT 
PECK & 
BOOKER 


Duluth 
Virginia 
Grand Rapids 
Superior 

Eau Claire 


Contact: 
John F. Scott 
(218)727-2626 


Arvid Elness Architects Inc 
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BUILDING 


EXPERTISE 


ARCHITECTURE 


SINCE 


1909 


Photo: Terry Wilkinson 


LaSalle Plaza, Minneapolis 


ELLERBE BECKET 


LOS ANGELES + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + WASHINGTON, D.C. + NEW YORK 
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Residential Architecture 


Tom 


Ellison 
Atechit eet s 


3527 Hennepin Ave Mpls MN 824-3474 
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Harrison Fraker Architect Inc architecture 
research 


criticism 
urban design 


ne 


be. ORO ee 


Naeve Hospital, Albert Lea, Minnesota 


designed by Foss Associates, 
Architecture Engineering & Interiors, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Ap 
Vl 
7 


FOSS ASSOCIATES 
Architecture eng etc 


2108 Oliver Avenue South Minneapolis MN 55405 612 377 8732 


LAC QUI PARLE VALLEY 


johnson, sheldon & 
sorensen 


g S ARCHITECTS inc. 
10249 yellow circle drive 
minnetonka, mn. 55343 
suite 220 612-935 - 6337 
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PLANNERS ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


A proud AIA member 

since our founding in 1955, 

Horty, Elving & Associates, Inc. 

is dedicated to providing quality design 


to the medical community. 


505 East Grant Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


55404-1490 
612.332.4422 
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ARCHITECTS 


Professional Association 


Excellence in Design Solutions and Understanding 
The Clients Needs 


e Master Planning 

e New Construction, Additions 
e Renovations, Retrofit 

e Space Planning 

e Equipment Planning 

e Code Consultation 


One West Water Street è St. Paul, MN 55107 
612-291-2701 


TODAY. 


We're on the leading edge of 
innovation in engineering and 
architecture. Ahead of the 
competition...with ideas based on 
the future of design, your present 
needs and our successes. 


E" Environmentally Sensitive 
Materials Design 

™ Barrier-Free Design 

E Computer Aided Facilities 
Management 


BUILDING TOMORROW 


4600 West 77th Street, 
Suite 302 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55435 


612/831-8971 LHB ENGINEERS & 
FAX 612/831-0115 ARCHITECTS 
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BERNARD JACOB ARCHITECTS 


bieen 


aver: = 
Ne 


MINNEAPOLIS (612)332-5517 


KAGERMEIER SKAAR 


PAULSEN ASLESON 
MANKATO, MN. 


KAGERMEIER SKAAR 
PAULSEN. asss... 1987 


CHEEVER AND 
ASLESON! a 


ROCKY AND 
CHEEVER csssenes cece seusscvsssssscesaes 


KAGERMEIER 
ROCKY CHURCH AND 
TESGHNER) scccssssasasacsesssceonsensesses 1974 


WICK KAGERMEIER 
SKAAR........20008 1973 


PASS ROCKY AND 
CHURGH  sssssecsesccecsccswssasseesstuess 1955 
PASS AND ROCKY? ssssscsscscsssesaves 1931 


WICK STANSFIELD 
KAGERMEIER.... 1965 


G. PASS AND SON 
AND: P.T. ROCKY scsosésssscceseseessses 


GEORGE PASS AND SON ........... 
GEORGE PASS c.scscssceseccessessaseeve 


WICK AND 
STANSFIELD.... 1932 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
AIA MINNESOTA 
for celebrating a century of professional service and 
design leadership in architecture. 


This milestone is significant for our office as 
the firm's historic location 
is also emerging into its second century. 
The William Nott Mansion (c.1892) by 
Minneapolis architects, Long and Kees, 
is a lasting testament to Minnesota's tradition of 
quality and innovative design. 


Congratulations on your centennial, 
and best wishes for the next 100 years. 


MORRISON/WALIJARVI YMA - 
ARCHITECTS : 


2189 FOURTH STREET Edward I Kodet, Ir, 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, Stk 


MINNESOTA 55110 Davi 


426-3287 ee 
4265440 FAX a Se ereateh ae 
E f ES 
Sot BEOL ATA. 
ELDON D. MORRISON, AIA ae 
MICHAEL E. WALIJARVI, AIA fae — 


O'Shaughnessy Frey Library 
University of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, MN 


McGuire Courteau Lucke Architects Inc. 


ARCHITECTURE INTERIORS PLANNING 
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Congratulations! 


We would like to extend our 
congratulations to AIAMN on an 
exceptional first century! 


Our goal at Mulfinger, Susanka & Mahady 
is to provide a range of residential 
architectural services in and around the 
Midwest. Our projects range from small, 
seamless additions to large new houses, 
and everything in between. 


We believe in listening carefully to our 
clients' wants and needs, and in helping 
to reconcile these wishes with their 
desired budgets. 


One of the most enjoyable aspects of our 
work is that we are hired to make 
wonderful places for people to spend 
time in. It's a very rewarding experience 
for both architect and client. 


We have eight project architects on staff, 
all of whom design and manage their 
own projects. If you are looking for an 
architect to help you with your home, we 
hope you will give us a call. 


Top: 

Villa Rotillie, 
Shoreview, ^ 
1991. 


Inset Top: 

Onstott Residence, 

St. Joseph's Township, 
Wisconsin, 

1987. 


Middle Left: 

Private Residence, 
Wright County, MN, 
1987. 


Middle Center: 
Uecker Resider 
Minneapolis, N 
1991. 


Middle Right: 
Dorsen Addition 
Minneapolis, / 
1988. 


Bottom: 
Pilhofer Residence, 
Inver Grove Heights, 


Minnesota, 
1991. 


MULFINGER, SUSANKA & MAHADY ARCHITECTS, INC. 


43 Main Street SE, Suite 410, Minneapolis, MN 55414 (612) 379-3037 
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telephone 612 341 4051 


Preservation Services 
Nationwide Since 1976 


Restoration 
Adaptive Use 
Additions 

New Construction 


MacDonald & Mack Architects LTD 


712 Grain Exchange Building @ Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 + 


Opus group of companies 


congratulates 


MENCHER, ; ; Architec Minnesota 
DAVIS ue 


423 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
STILLWATER, MINNESOTA 55082 
612 - 439 - 3710 
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RAFFERTY RAFFERTY TOLLEFSON ARCHITECTS 
253 E 4TH STREET ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55101 612 224 4831 


TH E 612 647 9682 
OSTB E RG 475 Cleveland Avenue North 


Suite 202 


ARCH ITECTS Saint Paul Minnesota 55104 


THE 


RUNYAN/VOGEL 
GROUP 


TREE 


RICE © STROMGREN ARCHITECTS 


4404 Wentworth Avenue 500 South Front 


Minneapolis, MN 55409 Mankato, MN 56002 
612 ¢ 827 « 7802 507 ¢ 625 « 3632 


e Residential 
e Commercial 


e Religious P 
e Institutional ARCHITECTURE * INTERIORS * PLANNING 


e Educational OFFICE * RETAIL * INDUSTRIAL * EDUCATIONAL 
e Industrial RECREATIONAL «© RESIDENTIAL 


x Ti e CADD Services (612) 379-4100 
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tulations 


to 

AIA Minnesota for 100 years 

of service to the profession 

and to the community. 
Ralph Rapson FAIA 
Toby Rapson. AIA 


Ee 


Ralph Rapson & Associates, Inc. 

1503 Washington Avenue South 

Minneapolis, Minneapolis 55454 
333 - 4561 


Congra 


RAPSON ARCHITECTS: Over 45 years of 
continuous architectural practice with over 60 
international, national and regional awards for 
design excellence. 


People 
Committed to 
Building Value 

by Design 


120 First Avenue North 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 
[612] 339-0313 
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AIA Minnesota 


Congratulations 
at 


100 


Sövik Mathre Sathrum Quanbeck Schlink Edwins Architects 


SALMELA FOSDICK 


Duluth 


218-722-0059 


o SMILEY GLOTTER NYBERG 


1021 LaSalle Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55403-2082 
(612) 332-1401 Fax 332-1405 


Architects y% 
Planners 


Interior Architects 


CELEBRATING OUR NEW NAME... 
AND YOUR CENTENNIAL !! 


* 
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Assistance 
to the 
A/E Profession 


Research 
Consultation 
Programming 
Proposal Preparation 


The Sullivan Group 


Architects Inc. 


5700 
Smetana Drive 
Suite 120 


Minnetonka, Minnesota 


55343 
612/939/0644 
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Congratulations 
AIA Minnesota 


for 100 years in 
support of excellence 
in the profession of 
architecture. 


Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom joins the 
celebration with our 

75th Anniversary, 
recognizing our staff 
-past and present- 
who are part of 
Minnesota’s proud 
heritage of high 
quality design. 


Setter, Leach & Lindstrom, Inc. 
Architects & Engineers 


1100 Peavey Building 
2nd Avenue at 8th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 


612-338-8741 
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Charles R. Stinson 
Architect 


Deephaven, MN 


612-473-9503 


Builder: Streeter & Assoc. 
Interior: Gary Hovda 


STANIUS JOHNSON 
architects, Inc. 


ARCHITECTURE and INTERIOR DESIGN 


DONALD E. STANIUS A.I.A. 
KENNETH D. JOHNSON A.lI.A. 
RICKARD A. STANIUS A.I.A. 
RONALD E. STANIUS A.1.A. 


we 


1831 East 8th Street e Duluth, MN 55812 
218-724-8578 


THE STAGEBERG PARTNERS, INC. 
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WOLD 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


CONGRATULATES 


. AIA MINNESOTA 


ON PROVIDING 


100 YEARS OF SERVICI 


4 SMUCKLER 
é f ` ARCHITECTS 


To MINNESOTA ARCHITECTS 


a a 7625 Metro Boulevard, Suite 150 Edina MN 55435 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55102 


ARAMA 612/831-2224 1-800-237-9892 FAX 612/831-2129 


AIA Members Since 1916 1500 Meritor Tower 
444 Cedar Street 


TKDA Saint Paul, MN 
ARCHITECTS • ENGINEERS •e PLANNERS 55101-2140 


Phone: (612) 292-4400 
TOLTZ, KING, DUVALL, ANDERSON AND ASSOC., INC. Fax: (612) 292-0083 
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THANK YOU 
to those AIA Member firms participating 
in the Centennial Yearbook. 


Here's to the next 100 years 
of a great tradition of architecture 
in Minnesota! 
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THEWEIDTGROUP 


University of Northern Iowa Center for Energy and Environmental Education 
with Architects Wells Woodburn O'Neill 


ARCHITECTS 
PROVIDING DESIGN & ANALYSIS 
FOR ENERGY & THE ENVIRONMENT 


John Weidt, AIA 
5800 Baker Road, Minnetonka, MN 55345 
612-938-1588/ 612-938-1480 fax 


COMO PARK CONSERVATORY | RESTORATION 
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Award Winning 
Designs That Fit 
Your Life-style 


Designers and Builders of You wouldn't 
Leisure Spaces Since 1979 propose q skyscraper 
Decks | 


sient when a split-level ranch 


Hot Tubs 


Saunas would do. 


Design Access 
Remodeling 
Additions 


(612) 429-7703 


1709 E. 81st St. 
Lino Lakes, MN 55038 


Try an Engineering Firm 
with a Unique Capability. 


Listening. 
You've worked hard to achieve the goal ° 
of thrilling your client with a design of Neither would IBM. 


integrity. Now you need a team player that 
gets involved and has the passion for the 
project that you do, to bring your design to 
life. You need an engineer that can 


IBM understands the architectural and engineering 
communities of Minnesota. With our experience in 
iik iten, your industry, we can work with you to provide the most 

Listen to deadlines and budgets as well as appropriate, and affordable solutions to meet your needs. 
aridenn, i For a free consultation, or to see a blueprint of an IBM 
Listen to the latest developments in solution, call us at: 
technology to offer you creative solutions with 
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endangered species 


Don F. Wong 


Fire recently tore through the B.O. Cutter House, one of the oldest houses in Minneapolis. 


In 1856, St. Anthony was a rough 
city, newly cut from the edge of the 
territorial forest of Minnesota. Na- 
tive Americans still wandered along 
the stump-cluttered streets while 
“nasty, piratical-looking pigs” for- 
aged as they pleased. Across the Mis- 
sissippi River, part of the Fort 
Snelling military reservation had 
opened for legal settlement the year 
before. Called Minneapolis, the 
western town would grow and swal- 
low its older sister city 15 years 
hence. 

A recent immigrant to St. Antho- 
ny was the builder, B.O. Cutter. 
Brought to the city to supervise the 
construction of Old Main at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he built a 
house for himself on the corner of 
10th Avenue and Fourth Street. He 


chose to build in a new and romantic 


style popularized by Andrew Jack- 
son Downing, who published a num- 
ber of pattern books on domestic ar- 
chitecture during the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Today we call the style Gothic 
revival, characterized by steeply 
pitched roofs, dramatically decorat- 
ed gables, and open porches or ve- 
randas. Cutter made his reputation 
with his well-proportioned and beau- 
tifully decorated house according to 
the Feb. 28,1858 edition of the 
Evening News of St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis. 

The subsequent century did not 
do great damage to the structure. It 
was owned for many years by John 
B. Gilfillan, lawyer, educator, busi- 
nessman, regent, and U.S. congress- 
man. More recent years have seen 
the degradation of this fine house ac- 
celerate. Some detail was removed, 


the wooden siding that was cut to 
look like stone was covered by stuc- 
co, the floor plan was changed to 
house a fraternity, and during the 
mid-’80s it was rehabilitated under 
the historic tax-credit provisions. 
Early this spring, however, it suf- 
fered a devastating fire, which has 
left it unoccupied and open to the el- 
ements. 

It is among a handful of pre-Civil 
War houses in Minneapolis on their 
original sites. It was the home of im- 
portant Minnesotans, and it is a rare 
and excellent example of its architec- 
tural style—a preservation home 
run. Steven Buetow 


Editor’s Note: 

At press time, the Cutter house has 
been sold and ultimately may be 
saved. 
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AIA Minnesota 
Centennial Exhibit 
Various sites 
Through 1992 


The art of architectural drawings 
continues in this traveling exhibit 
sponsored by AIA Minnesota. Orga- 
nized as part of the society’s year- 
long, 100th-birthday celebration, the 
exhibit includes drawings by some of 
the state’s most influential architects, 
representing a variety of building 
types, styles and techniques. Among 
the hidden treasures are buildings 
never realized—pure fantasy on pa- 
per—and still others long ago razed. 
The drawings, from details to 
complete works and preliminary de- 
sign sketches, are a study in 100 
years of architectural changes and 
innovations. Works include LeRoy 


Buffington’s proposed 1887 “Cloud- 
scraper,” Ralph Rapson’s Guthrie 
Theater, Edwin Lundie’s country 
cottages, Cass Gilbert’s State Capitol 
Building, Liebenberg & Kaplan’s 
steamline-moderne theaters, and 
more. 

With the assistance of the Min- 
nesota Library Association, selected 
pieces will travel to libraries 
throughout the state through 1992. 
For further information about the 
exhibition schedule and locations, 
call the AIA Minnesota offices at 
(612) 338-6763. 


Minnesota A to Z and 
Saving Places: Historic 
Preservation in Minnesota 
Minnesota History Center 
Ongoing 


The Minnesota Historical Society 
celebrates the grand opening of its 
new facility in St. Paul with two on- 
going exhibits exploring the vast re- 
sources of the state’s heritage. Min- 
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Correction 

In the September/October issue we 
incorrectly listed Schuler & Shook Inc., as 
acoustical consultants for Wooddale Church. 
In fact, R. Lawrence Kirkegaard & Associates 
was acoustical consultants. Schuler & Shook 
was lighting consultant. 


nesota A to Z showcases the Society’s 
extensive collections. Arranged ac- 
cording to the 26 letters of the alpha- 
bet, the exhibit explores topics from 
Animals, Baseball and Canoe to eX- 
travagance, Yankee Girl and below 
Zero. Objects on display include the 
10-foot boat Garry Spiess sailed 
across the Atlantic, kitchen appli- 
ances from the 1930s to ’50s, and a 
37-foot, birch-bark replica of a Mon- 
treal voyageur canoe. 

Saving Places looks at historic 
preservation in Minnesota through 
61 black-and-white photographs by 
Jet Lowe. A resource room allows 
visitors to learn more about historic 
preservation through interactive 
computer programs, films, videos, 
books, children’s activities, and a 
“how-to” exhibit on doing one’s own 
house history. 

For more information, call (612) 
296-6126. 
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historic sites within the state, such as 
Fort Snelling, Split Rock Lighthouse 
and the Jeffers Petroglyphs. The 
Minnesota Historical Society Press 
publishes a quarterly journal and 
maintains a list of nearly 200 titles. 

The history center itself is project- 
ed to serve nearly 2 million people 
this year through its archival and re- 
search services, educational pro- 
grams, and exhibitions drawn from 
vast collections that include every- 
thing from a birch-bark canoe, to a 
Dakota-language prayer book and 
Prince’s attire from the movie Purple 
Rain. ““There’s no aspect of Minneso- 
ta life that isn’t in some way recorded 
and kept track of in this building,” 
Archabal says. 

To encourage visitors, she adds, 
the board passed a permissive-use 
policy, which, in essence, “is not to 
hold the building tightly but return it 
to the community for its use. But ac- 
cessibility is more than that. It also 
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has to do with people believing that 
it’s appropriate for them to be here.” 
The key to developing each visitor’s 
ownership of the history center, 
Archabal says, is helping them bond 
with some facet of the building or its 
contents that resonates with the per- 
son’s past. 

For instance, while guiding a group 
of visiting executives through the cen- 
ter, one of whom was an African- 
American woman, Archabal stopped 
in the lower Great Hall at James 
Casabere’s untitled floor sculpture. 
As she described the embedded 
charm modeled after a house that 
once stood in the nearby Rondo 
neighborhood, Archabal says, “I 
could see that woman connect with 
the idea that something that mattered 
to her had been brought back to life 
here in the history center.” 

The center also aims to enliven his- 
tory’s dusty, dull reputation with dol- 
lops of humor and interactive strate- 
gies. One inaugural exhibition, Min- 
nesota A to Z, playfully engages Min- 
nesotans of all ages by exploring top- 
ics in an alphabetical format, while 
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costumed actors interact with visi- 
tors. “People learn in the first per- 
son,” Archabal says, “and we have 
to reach them in this way in order to 
create a sense of connectedness that 
is the basis of a successful experience 
at the history center.” 

As Ramsey intimated, that con- 
nection—with oneself, one’s place 
and one’s past—is as essential to be- 
ing Minnesotan as it is to Minnesota’s 
future. “To the extent that people 
have a sense of who they are and feel 
connected to a community, they are 
much more likely to be contributing 
members and builders of that com- 
munity’s future,” Archabal says. “If 
you’re a person who has no sense of 
who you are, or no pride in the com- 
munity you belong to, you don’t have 
much of a stake in its future. In a 
sense, what the history center really 
does is remind people that they have 
a tremendous stake in this place, be- 
cause they are indeed part of it.” AM 


insight 
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Corp., may do with the old Powers 
building at Fifth Street and Mar- 
quette Avenue. Frey isn’t fighting 
Opus’s plan, because the Powers 
building has been altered so much that 
it is no longer considered worth saving. 

Warden says it’s the marginal 
buildings, when there is a question of 
the structure’s historic significance, 
that are being debated. Everyone 
can agree on saving and reusing a 
building like the Foshay or Dain tow- 
ers. But when a building is ugly and 
nearly empty, it’s harder to convince 
people that it’s worth saving. 

“I think one of the biggest prob- 
lems in preservation right now is that 
we just don’t save architecturally sig- 
nificant buildings,” Frey says. “Ev- 
erybody likes to save pretty buildings 
or high-style architecture.” But the 
city needs also to save its historic 
buildings that might not be as aes- 
thetically pleasing, she says. 

For example, some of the build- 
ings on the riverfront site where the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis wants to build its new facility are 
not the most picturesque. “But they 
are the last remnants of Bridge 
Square, which was Minneapolis’s 
first downtown and that’s pretty sig- 
nificant,” she says. 

Bartz is running into a similar 
problem in St. Paul with the old St. 
Paul Athletic Club. “It’s not a grand 
building, but it’s important to the 
overall fabric of downtown.” 

Over the years, preservationists in 
St. Paul have had an easier time with 
their efforts. Minneapolis has grown 
much more quickly with its glass- 
and-steel skyscrapers while St. Paul 
has tried hard not to forget its past. 
When The St. Paul Companies de- 
cided to build new headquarters in 
downtown St. Paul, it worked 
around the old Mickey’s Diner on 
Seventh Street. 

“St. Paul has looked at its historic 
buildings as an asset not a liability,” 
Bartz said. So she has focused her 
attention on the neighborhoods and 
strengthening the grass-roots system 
there. 

Frey is hoping that Minneapolis 
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residents get more involved with 
preservation through the city’s Neigh- 
borhood Revitalization Program. 

Charles Nelson, historical archi- 
tect with the Minnesota Historical 
Society, says he thinks activism at the 
grass-roots level will help the future 
of historic preservation. When citi- 
zens feel they have a vested interest 
in a property, they will fight for it 
and have a better chance of saving it, 
he says. He notes that when the 
wrecking ball was menacing the 
Landmark Center in downtown St. 
Paul in the 1960s citizens stepped 
forward with their protests and 
pocketbooks and were able to save 
the old structure. 

Sometimes it doesn’t take an angry 
mob to save a building; politicians 
have enough sense on their own to 
step in and stop demolitions. Many 
preservationists point to the State 
Theater in downtown Minneapolis as 
an example. Long neglected and close 
to becoming extinct, the theater was 
saved and restored by the city of 
Minneapolis. 

Still, sometimes neither the people 
nor politicians can decide a build- 
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ing’s fate, and the decision is put in 
the hands of the court system, as is 
the case with the Minneapolis Ar- 
mory. The building, which Hennepin 
County wants to raze in order to 
build a jail, still is in jeopardy. The 
city of Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Historical Society are suing to save 
the building. The courts will decide 
the fate of that historic structure. 

It was a tough summer. But preser- 
vationists remain upbeat. “I would be 
foolish to say I’m not optimistic,” says 
Nelson, who has been with the state 
historical society for 21 years. 

Nelson, Frey and Bartz hope that 
someday the state legislature will cre- 
ate laws that would give property 
owners tax breaks on historic build- 
ings so they would not have to choose 
demolition because they can no 
longer afford to pay taxes on an emp- 
ty building. 

Nelson says the push for such legis- 
lation is slow in the state, but he is 
hopeful that change will come before 
the next historic building is razed to 
make room for another parking lot. 
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As St. Paul Pioneer Press architec- 
ture critic Larry Millett shows in his 
new book, Lost Twin Cities, the loss 
of important buildings in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul is by no means a 
20th-century phenomenon. “The 
fate of the log 
chapel of St. Paul 
built in 1841 by 
Father Lucien 
Galtier offers a 
case in point,” 
Millett notes. “In 
1856 the tiny 
building—by 
then no longer in 
use—was dis- 
mantled. All the 
pieces were 
marked and 
numbered, with 
the idea that the 
structure would 
someday be re- 
built elsewhere. 
No one, however, 
conveyed this 
message to cer- 
tain workmen, 
who mistook the 
logs for common 
firewood and 
burned all of 
them.” 

Most razings 
that have taken 
place in the Twin 
Cities since then, 
of course, have 
not been accidental, and Millett’s 
book details the social and economic 
forces that have led Minnesotans to 
pull down many of their finest build- 
ings: the growth spurt both cities un- 
derwent in the 1880s through the 
turn of the century, the Great De- 
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lost minnesota 


pression that made buildings too ex- 
pensive to keep up in the 1930s, and 
the frenzy of urban renewal that lev- 
eled entire districts beginning in the 
1950s. 

Lost Twin Cities, however, is no 
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misty-eyed exercise in nostalgia. Mil- 
lett pays tribute to ugly and useless 
structures that have vanished as well 
as to beautiful ones. He also casts his 
net wide enough to include physical 
features of the Twin Cities area that 
builders and developers have 


erased—waterfalls, hills, caves, 
creeks and bluffs. 

The 336-page book is divided into 
chapters focusing on the cities’ land- 
scape and street plans, their begin- 
nings as cities, their mushrooming at 
the end of the 
Victorian 
Age, and the 
changes that 
arrived with 
the 20th centu- 
ry. Set against 
the backdrop 
of the ever- 
changing down- 
town blocks of 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul 
(the book fo- 
cuses on the 
downtowns), 
Lost Twin 
Cities is as 
much a social 
= and economic 
history as it is 
an architec- 
tural one. 

Engaging, 
in-depth por- 
traits of lost 
structures 
punctuate the 
book. Photos, 
many of them 
rare, are liber- 
ally used. For 

: years to come, 
itani historians will thank 
Millett for his annotations and for the 
book’s exhaustive index. 

Lost Twin Cities belongs on the 
bookshelf of any Minnesota archi- 
tect. And unlucky are those who keep 
it on the shelf. Jack El-Hai 


